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A letter received by us recently readsasfollows; 


**Dear Sirs : 

So much satisfaction has come to me in the 
years in which your firm has handled our adver- 
tising that I feel like making an unsolicited 
acknowledgment of the fact. 

Judging from my own case, you afford small 
customiers the same four-square treatment, and 
give to their problems the same real value of 
your wide experience, as though they were 
large and important customers. This is What 
makes a great and trustworthy business. 

Investigation upon our part of other adver- 
tising agencies, and a still more thorough in- 
vestigation of the question of handling our 
own advertising, results only in tying us still 
more closely to N. W. Ayer & Son. 

With best wishes, 
Sincerely yours, 


Here is a case where it seems best to let 
everyone act as his own moral detector. 


Philadelphia 
New York Boston Chicago Cleveland 
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OUR “Over” Means a Million 


and Over 


When we say that the car systems on our lists 
carry “Over 3,000,000 Daily” we often mean 
4,000,000 and even 4,460,000, as the above clippings 
prove. Our circulation does not get any part of 
its immensity from over-statement; the Public 
Service Commission’s reports prove the accuracy 
of our traffic figures. 

Advertisers using the Cards and Posters of 
the New York Subway and Elevated and the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit COVER Greater New 
York with MAXIMUM thoroughness. 


We have exclusive control of the Card and Poster Sones the Subway and Elevated 
Lines of New York and are Sole Agents for all Car Advertising in Brooklyn 


WARD & GOW 
50 Union Square New York 
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THE ADVERTISING MAN 
OF TO-MORROW 


WHAT THE ADVERTISING MAN OF 
THE FUTURE WILL BE—A SPECIAL- 
IST, WORKING FOR ONE. HOUSE, 
YET APPLYING SPECIAL KNOWL- 
EDGE MORE WIDELY THAN THE 
ALL-AROUND ADVERTISING MAN OF 
T0-DAY—WHERE THE ALL-AROUND 
ADVERTISING MAN IS BEING LEFT 
BEHIND—HOW HE CAN KEEP UP 
WITH THE PROCESSION 


By James H. Collins. 
II 

To judge what the advertising 
man of to-morrow will be, it is 
well to look around in the world 
of business generally and note 
some tendencies. 

We often hear it said that this 
is an age of specialists—that the 
man who makes the big success is 
the fellow who can do one thing 
and do it well. 

It ¢s an age of specialists, but 
that is not a very good definition 
of a specialist. For the time com- 
eth, and indeed now is, when the 
man who can do one thing ex- 
ceedingly well must also make it 
harmonize with what others do, 
and put it on a broad, human 
basis. 

Talk with the executive who 
hires engineering graduates. He 
will tell you that the young engi- 
neer fresh from college is a lad of 
infinite possibilities and also infin- 
ite exasperations. No matter how 
sound his grasp of technical the- 
ories and practice, he usually has 
to be taught to control himself, to 
work with others, to manage wage 
earners, to see that there is far 
more engineering than the studies 
he pursued at “Tech.” The engi- 
neer-executive is often found in 
high positions nowadays. He is 
always a man who has developed 
the. broad, human side of a busi- 
ness so well that many of the 
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technical things he learned at col- 
lege have been forgotten. When 
he has some complex strains to 
figure he turns the job over to a 
chap who learned that so well that 
he has never been able to learn 
anything else. 

Now the advertising man of to- 
day is often a specialist in this 
narrow sense. It is his function 
to express business by the printed 
word. He got his training on the 
college paper, or in an advertising 
agency, or a publishing.office. He 
centers on writing, display, illus- 
tration, paper sizes and circulation 
figures, and succeeds in giving the 
business. such a striking expres- 
sion that the house cannot begin 
to live up to. the expectations 
aroused in readers. 

A great deal is heard just now. 
of “service” in connection. with 
advertising. 

Some time ago two young men, 
proprietors of an advertising 
agency, laid before a clothing 
manufacturer a “service” adver- 
tising campaign. The clothing 
manufacturer listened attentively, 
but when they had finished said: 

“Gentlemen, that is a good ad- 
vertising plan. But what I want 
is a clothing plan. I see that you 
have not followed events in-our 
trade. So many things have hap- 
pened lately that I don’t believe 
I could tell you about them clearly 
in an all-day conference. But if 
you are willing to familiarize 
yourself with our business so that 
you could draw up a real clothing 
plan, I could indicate points which 
you might investigate for the next 
month.” 

Those young agents bade him 
good-by and faded away. They 
went out and. never came back. 
He had called the turn squarely on 
their “service,” and found they did 
not really want to serve. He was 
not willing to make his business 
fit their plan, so they dropped him 
with the comfortable reflection: 


Table of Contents on page 110 
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“Just like a manufacturer! . Be- 
cause he has made clothing all 
his life, he imagines his business 
is peculiar and cannot be adver- 
tised.” 

Next month that agency issued 
a fine booklet entitled “Service.” 
It skilfully enumerated the points 
that a thorough service itfivestiga- 
tion ought to cover. And every 
one ‘of those’ points deait with 
soiething that the clothing manu- 
factuter had assured them they 
ought to investigate in his line! 

Up to now the advertising man 
has offen been an oufsider to the 
world of industry. Either as agent 
of advertising manager, he has 


gone to the manufacturer with 


strong claims for’ the value of ad- 
vertising. He proposes to tell the 
wonderful story of the product 
and make the brand synonymous 
with quality in people’s minds. 
The manufacturer has listened, 
told him to go ahead, proved the 
value of ‘advertising, and then 
found that something better than 
a worider-story was wanted, and 
somethirig more direct than this 
literary and outside point of view. 


CAN SEE HIMSELF EVOLVING 


As an. outcome the advertising 
man of to-morrow ‘can look over 
the country at this very moment 
and see himself evolving every- 
where. He will be found in fac- 
tory offices, sales branches and 
other quarters of the world of 
manufacturing .and distribution. 
He is starting, not with the col- 
lege paper or the solicitor’s dum- 
my, but by selling goods on the 
road, or taking care of the city 
trade, or running a department’ in 
the works. Sometimes he is an 
engineerine graduate. Again, he 
is a grizzled salesman. But ev- 
erywhere he is taking hold of ad- 
vertising from the advertiser’s end 
rather than that of the space-sell- 
er. He is centering all his effort 
on one advertiser’s business. He 
knows the ins and outs of the 
product, the difficulties of trade 
distribution. He searches for 
strictly trade solutions to knotty 
little trade problems. He under- 
stands the real consumer well 
enough to get his attention by 
points of real attraction in the 


goods instead, of 4 wonder-s: ory, 
He 1s part of the sales force and 
the factory staff, and close to the 
employer who pays his salary 

‘This new, advertising man hay 
not attracted much attention i:om 
the old agency and. publishing 
men. - They: see-him as: they go 
around thé country, and very oi- 
ten he is rather a naive lad, aux- 
ious to learn, who makes: one simile 
with his disconnected questions. 

“Oh,. well,” says the old: practi- 
tioner, “he'll be a darn nice. feliow 
when he grows up.” 

But that new type is growing 
up, and he.is presently going to 
be a. stiff competitor for the other 
kind;. He already outnumbers the 
agency and. space-selling men at 
least ten to one. For he is found 
in hundreds of . small . factories, 
handling advertising that goes in- 
to nothing but trade and technical 
papers. It is he who has suddenly 
madé the advertising club thrive 
all over the country. It is he who 
earnestly sits down to discuss ad- 
vertising fundamentals and_ ex- 
change data about’ actual results 
after carefully shutting the agency 
man and the space seller out. And 
he is pressing to-day for reforms 
in advertising that should have 
come ere this. The agency and 
space men always’ hoped those 
reforms would come. This new- 
comer, however, is taking the field 
to see that they do come, because’ 
the evils. that stand in their way 
cost his boss a whole lot of money. 

Now, this new ‘advertising man, 
the fellow of to-morrow, offers an 
intefesting little problem in com- 
petition for the all-around adver- 
tising man whose experience has 
been gained in one of the big cen- 
ters. For as he gains experience 
himself, and grows up, he is un- 
doubtedly going to handle much 
of the advertising of to-morrow 
right at the ‘factory. The all- 
around advertising man will ob- 
ject, “But how will he get the 
publishers’ commission?” And 
the answer to that is probably that 
there may not be any publishers’ 
commission, The latter repre- 
sents something that has almost 
been outgrown by the present-day 
agency. 

There is only one way in which 
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Everyone Admits 


(Those thoughtfully interested in advertising media) 


that we reach the most desirable people, 
and more of them than any other period- 
ical published—that our circulation con- 
stitutes the greatest purchasing power of 

any—that its definite concentration in 
America’s trading centers is unexcelled. 


THE ONLY QUESTION 


is the value and character of the Magazines 
themselves, and the most conservative, intelli- 
gent advertisers are recognizing that a list of 
the world’s most famous writers and artists, 
as long as your arm, whose efforts we have 
secured for 1912, answers this question satis- 
factorily. 


TRADITIONS 


when confronted by vital facts and media of 
superior merit, are costly precedents. 


Resa The SRS 
Family Magazine 
Section 
® THE MONTHLY * 
MAGAZINE SECTION 


“AMERICA’S GREATEST DAILY PAPERS” 


The Chi¢éago Tribune The San Francisco Call 

The Pittsburg — The Boston Globe 

The Washington Post The North American, of a 
The §t. Louis Globe- Democrat The Cincinnati Enquirer 


‘ - THE ABBOTT @ BRIGGS CO. 
Chicago ' General Managers New York 


P. S. Don’t forget. that the 
CANADIAN. EDITION OF THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE SECTION OF ‘‘CANADA’S 
‘GREATEST DAILY PAPERS’’ 


The Vancouver Province , The Toronto Weekly Star 
The Winnipeg Telegram The Montreal Gazette 

Thé London Free Press St. John: Telegraph 

Bd Hamilton Spectator The Halifax Herald 


-200,000 Circulation, $1.00 per line 


will be issued on April 13th (the first issue) and goes to press February ‘25. 
Wire, write or phone for - position. 
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the all-around man can meet this 
newcomer, and that is by develop- 
ing as fast as he does. This will 
be done by specializing, probably. 
Instead of undertaking to handle 
the advertising for any kind of 
business that came along, the all- 
around man will center on a few 
lines that really interest him and 
become a real factor in them by 
thoroughly understanding their 
trade and technical conditions. It 
may be foods or textiles; machine 
tools or structural materials. 
Whatever he selects he will have 
to study diligently, be a wide read- 
er of technical books and journals, 
attend the conventions, follow the 
trade movements and fashions and 
know all the men and concerns. 

The advertising man of to-mor- 
row is going to be an insider. 

Facts upon which advertising 
ought to be based cannot be se- 
cured from the outside. The out- 
side copy man may talk with the 
factory superintendent, view the 
process, listen to the purchasing 
agent on the subject of good and 
bad materials, write down the 
points of merit in the forthcom- 
ing model, and construct a series 
of announcements that will be in- 
teresting and impressive, 

Yet that is not the whole of the 
story. It is only the high lights, 
and maybe they are distorted. The 
factory superintendent is not a 
talker, and in telling the copy men 
what he considers notable about 
the product he may overlook pre- 
cisely the points of real advertis- 
ing interest. The purchasing agent 
may be able to tell nothing new 
about materials—the real point is 
in the sum of a dozen little supe- 
riorities of quality and in the way 
the materials are put together and 
the goods inspected. Processes 
may be just like those followed in 
every competitor’s factory, yet the 
goods are superior and are sold 
year after year because they have 
little niceties of design and finish. 
The sales-plan expert coming 
from the outside may canvass the 
trade, tabulate superficial figures 
about the consumer, and lay down 
a striking scheme after a surface 
study. But he cannot get the 
close contact with the business 
that comes to the inside man who 


is part of it, whose whole time is 
spent with it, who follows the 
trade gossip, the technical devel- 
opments, the consumer’s com- 
plaints. The insider is with the 
factory men while they experiment 
with new things, and with the 
boss and the sales force when they 
try them on the dog in a corner of 
one city. Where the outsider 
kicks up a lot of dust in the copy, 
and emphasizes wonderful and 
fearful points of merit, the in- 
sider is a quiet specialist in the 
true sense, following all the little 
points of enduring importance. 


CAN'T GET AWAY WITH “WONDER- 
STUFF” MUCH LONGER 


Advertising is becoming more 
and more special and technical. 
The days when a staple could be 
boomed by writing general won- 
der-stuff about it are passing, 
That was all very well when only 
one concern had had the courage 
to advertise such a staple so far, 
and when advertising for it was 
entirely new to the public. With 
a dozen, or twenty, or fifty houses 
advertising the same staple, how- 
ever, and more coming into the 
field all the time, it is obvious that 
copy must have a more intimate 
appeal, and that finer points in 
distribution must be dealt with. 
This calls for a specialist who 
knows conditions better, and who 
can, at the same time, make ad- 
vertising fit the general production 
and distribution machinery of the 
house he works for. It calls for 
the insider. 

The all-around, outside adver- 
tising man who wants to grow 
with his industry will first select 
the special lines he wants to work 
in. Then he will study them tech- 
nically. It is astonishing that he 
has thus far read so little along 
technical lines. The trade press 
and the technical libraries are 
open to him, however, and the 
technical men he can meet every- 
where will yield information as 
fast as he is able to understand 
and use it. There are technical 
conditions to study and technical 
movements to follow. In this di- 
rection lies progress. If he is go- 
ing to’ be with us to-morrow, he 
will begin to get busy. 
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Above we have tried to picture the cover of THE 
BOOK OF ANTIQUARIAN COVERS. This book 
measures 9}x12} and contains 36 separate and distinct 
cover design suggestions in from one to six colors and 
embossed, all of them good, some of them wonderful. 
The book has been called ““The Advertising Managers’ 
Guide to Right Paper.”’ A copy of it awaits your call— 
write on your business stationery, mentioning Printers’ Ink 


ADVERTISERS PAPER MILLS 
Makers in Holyoke of Fine Printing Papers 
FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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FORM LETTERS THAT 
MADE GOOD 


SPECIMENS OF DIRECT SALES EF- 
FORTS THAT SCORED—IT’'S THE 
SPIRIT AND NOT THE RULE THAT 
TELLS—LETTERS THAT ARE LET- 
TERS AND NOT CIRCULARS 


By Jonathan John Buzzell, 
Publicity Counsel for The Poole 
Company, and Tailby-Nason Com- 
pany and Editor of “Letters 
that Make Good.” 

How many, many times we 
hear it said: “That’s a good let- 
ter,” or “That’s a live one—real 
snap to it.” I have often made 
these or similar comments; so, 
probably, have you. Now we do 
not mean this at all. When we 
hear the report of a rifle we do 
not say, “That was a fine shot.” 
We wait until we have examined 
the bull’s eye and have seen where 
the bullet went. The “bullet-hole” 
is the only test upon which intel- 
ligent judgment can be passed. 

To those who have watched 
closely the evolution of the busi- 


ness letter during the past few 


years there have come rather 
startling revelations that in many 
cases flatly contradict some of the 
old ideas that are pretty well 
fixed in the minds of many letter 
writers of to-day. A great deal 
of damage has been done by at- 
tempting to make the writing of 
letter copy conform to the same 
rules that have been successfully 
* followed out in the writing of ad- 
vertising copy where display and 
illustrations are, or may be, used. 
In other words, we have tried to 
force advertising down the throat 
of the business man by giving it 
the form of a letter, with the let- 
ter left out. The idea is that he 
will’ read a letter because it is 
a letter—if the scheme be subtle 
enough. 

The opening paragraph must be 
striking and interesting, so we are 
told. True. But the fact that it 
is a letter—if, indeed. it be a let- 
ter—will get attention. And that 
is right where the pinch comes. 
The opening sentence is often so 
“striking” that it “strikes out,” 
and thus defeats its own purpose. 


There is nothing so atten: 
compelling as a legitimate 
self-apparent reason for wrii; 
the letter, revealed in the 
paragraph. Unless there is sic 
a reason a letter should neve: 
written. Indeed, a letter car 
be written—you may write a « 
cular, but not a letter. 

The difficulty nearly alway 
lies in lack of proper analysis 
collection of facts. More tii 
and energy is usually spent 
searching for “clever sayinzs 
than in searching for facts. A | 
ter may be infinitely clever, an 
possess all the essential points of 
what we all agree to be a 
good letter, and yet be a failure 
as a puller, simply because it is 
infinitely clever. 

To illustrate the point I am try- 
ing to make I have selected sonie 
examples that have come under 
my attention. A concern making 
a specialty used by paper box 
manufacturers sent out a letter 
written by a member of the firm 
who had never paid any particular 
attention to letter writing other 
than to endeavor to express his 
ideas understandably. ‘This let- 
ter violated about every principle 
of letter writing that we have had 
laid down for us by the rule 
makers of the old school. After 
it had been tried out another 
letter was written for them by a 
professional letter writer who ad- 
vertised his services by mail, and 
who ‘never saw the plant or 
product, or even talked with the 
proprietors. He claimed to 
“write letters that pull big 
orders,” or something to that 
effect, and he was tried. The 
same number, 250, of each letter 
was used, and they were sent to a 
list of the same class in the same 
territory. The first letter, written 
by the member of the firm, 
brought twelve trial orders and 
a total of $4,135 business, with 
ten of the twelve accounts still 
active. The letter follows: 
Gentlemen: 

We are manufacturers of No. 90 
Imported Kraft Stay similar to the en- 
closed sample. Our paper is made 
from Sulphate Pulp and coated with 
glue especially adapted for stay pur: 


ses. We guarantee the paper to 
give satisfaction. 
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Increased sales volume during 
1912 depends upon keeping away 
from the noise. 


This is a presidential year—the period of selling 
uncertainties. Business will be good for brass bands, 
orators and livery stables, but the balance of activities 

will have to hustle to pay the fiddler. 


Placing advertising copy in The 


Vickery & Hill List ail 


The 7 a Woman 


will place you in direct touch with 1,750,000 families 
in the smaller towns and country—away from most 
of the campaign noise—where the public mind can 
concentrate upon buying. 


Then the readers of these papers are known buyers 
who already have poured millions into the pockets of 
hundreds of advertisers who have advertised con- 
tinuously for years. 

FREE Saheb hee ota Sept oote wen boe te 


. carried a torch or pairs To 9 around the bonfires and roman candle com- 
panies during his younger days will appreciate this book. 


The Vickery & Hill Publishing Co. 


30 N. Dearborn St. Augusta Flat Iron Bldg. 
CHICAGO MAINE ee NEW YORK 
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Our price in_ 500 Ib. case lots is 
7%c. per lb. f.0.b. your city. 
e would be pleased to receive your 
order for a sample case. 


The second letter brought only 
one trial order on which the 
gross profit was seventy cents, 
and the customer has never been 
heard from since. 


Gentlemen: 

Old General Brag can’t go very far 
as a salesman unless he is backed up 
by the goods, 

And itis better to let customers 
do the bragging. Many shrewd buy- 
ers who use LIBERTY RAFT STAY 
say it is the best they have ever used. 

We are so sure of its excellence 
and superiority that we will allow you 
to test it fully at our expense. his 
is how we will do it: 

Fill out and mail the enclosed de- 
tachable past card, and we will ship 
you a hundred pound sample order at 
the regular case price of 7%c. f.o.b. 
your city. You give it a thorough test, 
and if you do not find it the best value 
you ever had there will be no charges. 

s the way we back. up our 


That’s t 
LIBERTY KRAFT STAY, and that’s 
the evidence of our certainty that it will 
make good, 

You do not get any fairer or squarer 
proposition than that. 

We do not expect to wait long to re- 
ceive your trial order, under the above 


conditions, and we are certain that after 
you have given it a trial you will not 
wait long to repeat the order, with 
the intention of using LIBERTY 
KRAFT STAY permanently, 

It may be argued, and it is 
often true, that there is a. psy- 
chological moment or opportune 
time, but in this case no difference 
in conditions could be discovered, 
and no other reasons could be 
found than that one letter was 
a simple, frank statement of fact 
and the other an attempt at 
“snappy” sales talk. I have per- 
sonally known the details of other 
cases similar to this one and it 
always worked out that the letter 
stating the facts in a clear, con- 
cise way won out over the letter 
with frills, fine language and 
“clever” sales talk. There is no 
question that the letter that got 
the business in this case could 
have been improved, but the man 
who attempted it was working 
along the wrong lines, 

There are three points that 
must be made in every letter if 
it is to be successful. The first 
point to be established is confi- 
dence. That may be made by first 
giving. the reader a legitimate 


reason for writing him. After 
confidence has been gained, the 
message will be read, and this, of 
course, must, be made convincing 
to be effective. The reader is 
then ready for a distinct offering 
which means the exposition 
opportunity. 

As an example of putting 
nity and confidence into a 
sale, a letter sent out by a 
goods house in a city. of abo 
100,000 stands out in striking cor 
trast to the usual flamboyant 
“Fire- Smoke- Water-Great-Sacri- 
fice” style. This ‘letter proved 
such a tremendous puller, and 
that from the very best class of 
women in the state, that it was 
found necessary to put up a fence 
on the stairway leading to that de- 
partment where the sale was held, 
and to let the women in and out 
by groups. 


Dear Madam: : 

You are invited to attend a Private 
Sale of the stock of our Lingerie Shop, 
which was damaged by fire on the 
night of December 7th. This sale will 
be held in the Hall and Parlors of the 
Trocadero, commencing Tuesday, Jan- 
uary Ist, at 10 a. m., and continuing 
the remainder of the week. Entrance 
may be had either through our Art 
Dept. or from Mathewson Street. 

The stock, consisting of high-class 
French and Domestic Underwear, Cor- 
sets and accessories of all kinds, In- 
fants’ Wear of every description, Silk 
Petticoats, etc., was only partially dam- 
aged by smoke and water; in fact, most 
of it is in absolutely perfect condition. 
However, as we desire to open our 
New Lingerie Dept. with complete 
assortments of new goods, we have de- 
cided to close out everything that was 
in the Lingerie Shop at the time of the 
fire at greatly reduced prices. 

We send you this special notice as 
we feel that our regular customers 
should have the opportunity to secure 
first choice of the bargains offered at 
such an unusual sale as this. 

Hoping that you will be able to at- 
tend, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 

P. S.—We also wish to notify you 
that our annual January White Sale of 
Linens, Wash Goods and Embroideries 
and our Clearance Sale of Suits and 
Garments will commence at the same 
time—Tuesday, January Ist. 


The letter displays, on close in- 
spection, a certain subtle clever- 
ness that is without question the 
secret of its success. There is 
an air of honesty about it, given 
by its simple statement of facts, 
and it offers an opportunity that, 
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Chronicles of Pew England 








Feb. 15, 1912 


By H. B. HUMPHREY 





Educational Standards 


“HERE are upwards of 
1 thirty schools of higher edu- 

cation—universities and col- 
leges—in New England. 


The average enrollment is 
about 900: Harvard has the larg- 
est, with over 5,000 students; Yale 
has upwards of 3,200. Among 
women’s colleges Smith leads nu- 
merically with some 1,600 stu- 
dents; Wellesley has over 1,300. 


Of the total enrollment of stu- 
dents in the universities and col- 
leges of the United States (163,- 
000), New England has 28,000, 
something over 17 per cent. 


New England has, however, 
but 7 per cent. of the national 
population. The enrollment here 
of 17 per cent. of the collegians 
of the entire country is accounted 
for by the coming to New Eng- 
land colleges of young men and 
young women from all parts of 
the world; for the great educa- 


tional institutions of New Eng- 
land are not local or sectional in 
character. 


New England owes a serious 
responsibility to the country, and 
up to the present time has dis- 
charged its responsibility with 
honor. Moreover, this quality 
ideal in higher education has 
leavened New England’s indus- 
trial life. Manufacturers in New 
England aim at quality standards 
that will iustify national confi- 
dence in her industrial as well as 
in educational products. 


Just as New England men and 
women have gone out to help up- 
build the west and south, and as 
the products of her educational 
institutions have equipped natives 
of all the states to work out the 
national destiny, so New Eng- 
land-made goods are finding their 
way everywhere to emphasize the 
principle of “New England 
Quality.” 


This is the day for the New England manufacturer to realize the value 
of practical publicity as a component of merchandising efficiency for his New 
England-quality product. His first market should naturally be his neighborhood— 


his ultimate market the entire country. 


And this market 


will also welcome goods of real merit offered by any 
American manufacturer, regardless of geography. Let 
us tell you more about it. 


H. B. HUMPHREY CO., BOSTON 
‘*The Logical New England Agency”’ 
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together with the fact that the 
women to whom it was sent had 
previously patronized this store, 
furnishes ample reason _ for 
writing the letter. The “You are 
invited” in the opening paragraph 
is-a@ strong attention-getting ap- 
peal to women. 

Another good example of a let- 
ter with the strong personal note, 
which furnishes a reason for 
writing, is one used by a Western 
salesman for a Boston crockery 
house, as follows: 


Dear Sir: 

When you bought from me last year 
you will remember what I said about 
our new German buyer, and what great 
things I expected of him. 

He has more than made good. When 
I arrived in Boston last week and saw 
the enormous number of entirely new 
and striking decorations that he has 
pobgy ge over I at once thought of you, 
for I know that you will be just as en- 
thusiastic as I am over this new line 
of popular price goods. 

his new German buyer is an Ameri- 
can and spends most of his time study- 
ing the demands of the American 
market. He knows ee what the buy- 
ing public wants, and he has shown re- 
markable ability in his selections. The 
extent and variety, the delicate tintings 
and beautiful shapes of this new line 
will please you and your customers 
just as much as it pleases me—it is 
well worth waiting for. 

Each year for five years I have 
been improving my line, always making 
careful selections to meet the require- 
ments of my trade, and now that I am 
coming to know your wants better I am 
confident that this year you will say 
Coleman has the best line of popular 
price goods you have ever seen. 

am now busy selecting samples 
for my Import trip and will see you 
as soon as I can. It will pay you 
to. see my line before ordering for it 
méans greater satisfaction to you and 
your trade. 

I am thankful for past favors and 
wish you a big 1912. 


On a previous trip he had told 
his customers of a new German 
buyer just employed by his con- 
cern and about this fact was built 
the letter which he sent out just 
before starting on the road with 
the new line. The object, as you 
will see, was to recall previous 
conversation and to work up an- 
ticipation in the. minds of the 
trade sufficiently to impress them 
that he had something worth their 
while waiting for. This letter 
proved to be a big winner for the 
salesman using it. How easily it 
could have been rendered value- 
less by starting off something like 


this: “It will mean big losse 
you unless you wait to see 
new German line-before you bi 
Another example of what g: 
sound-reasoning argument wil! 
toward getting orders is a let:e 
sent out by a shoe manufacture 
in the South. The letter was ; 
to a list of Southern prospect:- 
merchants whom they had neve 
sold. They made a careful sur 
of the general trade conditio 
and then, in the words of the a: 
vertising manager, “went ait:: 
them with clean-cut proofs of tlic 
pecuniary advantages in handliig 
our product.” Trade conditions 
were bad among the Southern 
merchants at the time the: letter 
went out, and it was aimed at 
convincing them that the quality 
of the goods they were handling 
had something to do with it. A 
self-addressed Government postal . 
card was enclosed and that, of 
course, helped to get action. Some 
good “direct” orders were re- 
ceived from catalogue inquiries 
by use of a follow-up system, be- 
sides the many orders obtained 
through request for salesman to 
call with samples. . The etter 


follows: 
November, 1911. 
Gentlemen: a 

Are you selling twice as many shoes 
as you sold last year—if you are not, 
don’t blame it on nine-cent cotton, 
warm, dry weather .or the revision of 
the tariff—the only reason that you are 
not selling more shoes than you sold 
last year is: that you are not handling 
the right line of shoes. 

About a week ago we telegraphed 
fourteen of our best customers, scat- 
tered all over the South, and asked 
them to let us know how their shoe sales 
this year compared with their sales 
last year, and the replies from these 
fourteen progressive merchants showed 
that their average gain over the same 
period of last year was 98%. ' 

There is no guess work about this— 
these are actual figures—and as these 
merchants .are located. in Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama and other Southern 
states, it proves conclusively that our 
customers jn your section are selling 
nearly twice as many ‘shoes as they 
sold last year. : 

Can you afford to continue to ignore 
our line when we can prove to you 
that our customers sell more shoes than 
merchants handling other lines? Can 
you afford to. ignore our line when 
the best merchants all around you have 
found that our shoes wear longer than 
other, shoes and are trade-builders? 
Can you afford ‘to let your trade get 


(Continued on page 95) 
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"The Office of Governor" 


syrighted, Harris & Ewing, Washington, D.C. 





Hon. Judson Harmon, 
twice elected Governor 
of Ohio, has written for 
a forthcoming issue of 
The Y outh’s Companion 
on "The 
Office of Governor." 


Other articles of nation-wide 
interest and importance to 
appear in early issues are : 


THE GOVERNMENT 
AND THE RAILROADS, 


President Hadley of Yale. 


THE MAIN ELEMENTS 
/ OF SUCCESS, 
1 President Maclaurin of the | 
Mass. Institute of Technology. 





























INCOMES OF 
AMERICAN FAMILIES, 


E. Dana Durand, Director of 
the United States Census. 







} THE BIG BROTHERS | 
| OF NEW YORK, 
Jacob A. Riis. 






HON. JUDSON HARMON, 


More than two hundred other noted men and women. 
have written for 


The Youth’s Companion 


Families for 1912. 


EVERY LINE IN THE COMPANION IS "WORTH WHILE." 










THE ADVERTISER WHO DOES NOT USE THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION IS MISSING THE MOST IMPORTANT AGENT 
IN AMERICAN FAMILY LIFE : 


















PERRY MASON COMPANY == BOSTON == NEW YORK == CHICAGO 
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Ethridge 





PRINTING 


ART 








> eS 
PS 
SE X 


Soap......... It Floats 











An example of pen and ink 
handling by the Ethridge Co, 


If your competitor uses a 
picture of an aeroplane in his 
advertisement, you are not “go- 
ing him one better” if you run 
an advertisement with two 
aeroplanes in it. Imitation is 
always a sign of weakness—of 
some kind or other. The ad- 
vertising of our customers is 
always different—one of its 
many strong points. 


* * * 


“The Ethridge Company. 
Gentlemen: Yours is a won- 
derful organization: the best I 
know of. I am thoroughly in 
sympathy with it, believe in it; 
believe in you and your men.”"— 
Extract from letter received by 

The Ethridge Company. 








All the words in the diction- 
ary are at the free disposal of 
everybody who wants to use 
them. Any man can claim, in 
the most positive and convinc- 
ing language the dictionary af- 
fords, that he is the best man 
in all the world to shoe your 
horse, paint your house, or cure 
your cold. Mere words prove 
nothing. The record of ac- 
tual achievement is what counts. 
This is why we had much rather 
show you what we have done 
than tell you what we can do. 
Come in and get acquainted. 

., a 


“The Ethridge Pace” is the 
title of our new house organ. 

The name “Pace” is derived 
from the first letters of the 
words “printing,” “art,” “copy,” 
and “engraving,” which repre- 
sent the leading features of the 
Ethridge Service—The Ethridge 
Company is not an agency, and 
does no “placing.” 

“Pace” is issued primarily to 
exploit the Ethridge facilities; 
but we propose to make it a 
magazine of helpfulness to all 
advertising men, and especially 
to Advertising Agencies. 

This will be accomplished by 
showing a wide variety of 
high-class methods of treatment 
in illustrations, copy, plates and 
typography, thus enabling the 
reader to compare different 
forms, decide which will be best 
for his purpose, and specify his 
wishes without loss of time or 
experimental work. 

“Pace” will be mailed to 
members of the advertising fra- 
ternity on request, and to others 
on receipt of One Dollar. 
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Shon 


Talk 





COPY 


ENGRAVING 





“The Ethridge. Company, 
Gentlemen: We are in receipt 
of your favor of the 29th in- 
stant relative to the making and. 

| delivering of three orders for 

| eight drawings. The six draw- 
ings referred to reached our of- 
fice at 7:30 last evening, en- 
abling us to get the cuts (which 
were made over night) here 
this morning. We thank you for 
your efforts in rerdering us this 
service without which we would 
have missed the publications 
which, as you know, would have 
nieant 
from letter received by 
Ethridge Company. 

- ++. + 


| ARE YOU THE ADVERTIS- 
ING MAN WE WANT? 


The Ethridge Company has 
a good opening for an adver- 
| tising man who has had com- 
| prehensive experience in writ- 
ing copy and in general sales- 
promotion work, Address with 
full particulars regarding ex- 
perience and salary desired. 

The Ethridge Company. 
ee 


When the question of the 
fortification of the city was be- 
ing discussed—according to Ae- 
sop—the interested advocates 
of wood and stone each made 
strong pleas for their favorite 
material. Then the _ cobbler 
piped up from a back seat: 
“After all, gentlemen, there’s 
nothing like leather.” The 
advertising man who specializes 


The 


publicity naturally believes and 
argues that “there’s nothing like 
it.” We specialize in all kinds 
of good advertising, and are 
prejudiced in favor of none. 





considerahle.”—E rtrict : 


in one particular branch of- 





An Ethridge drawing for the Gen- 
eral Vehicle Co. 


Tell the truth about your 
goods, and beware of the man 
who suggests that you advertise 
them deceitfully. A shady rep- 
utation is a cloud that has no 
silver lining—and it’s mighty 
easy to get. And when a con- 
cern once gets it! “How often 
does your railroad kill a man?” 
asked the facetious drummer. 
“Just once,” replied. the con- 
ductor, 


The Ethridge Company 


Madison Square North 
(25 East 26th St.), New York City 
Telephone 7890 Madison 


CHICAGO, Manager, 
A. ROWDEN KING, 
21 East Van Buren St. 
BOSTON, Manager, 
HENRY HALE, Jr., 
406 Old South’ Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, 
ym LAMSTER, 
401 Swetland Bldg. 


Phone North 1394 
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RC RUESCHAW 
Sales 


Genta Saces AGENTS | a. J 
REO MOTOR CAR CO ~ < of OFFICE OF THE SALES MANA 
M 


LANSING, MICH 
JANUARY NINETEENTH 
191 2, 
Breeder's Gazette. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Dear Sir: 
We wish to compliment you upon the 
excellent typographical and editorial ef- 
ficiency.of your special Christmas number. 


It is without doubt the most effective medium 








in the entire agricultural and breeder's field. 


Youre very truly, 


CEE=M R. M. OWEN & COMPANY 


“I have noted with pleasure and hearty approval the shower of congratula- 
tions on the Holiday Number. They are all deserved, but the readers of the 
paper are to be congratulated upon tueir good fortune in receiving 51 other 
issues of the same high standard and no whit less helpful.’ 


Jno, T. Montgomery, Sup’t. Public Schools, Rolling Prairie, Ind. 


The Breeder’s Gazette, established 1881, is a 
weekly farm newspaper, printed for the farmer who 
makes live stock husbandry a leading feature of his 
business. The Gazette carries more clean advertis- 
ing at its published rate than any other paper of its 
class in the world. For any particulars kindly 
write to 


The Breeder’s Gazette 


542 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, or 


Geo. W..Herbert, inc.,: Qi 8 2 yes Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
First National Bank Bldg., © © ry lag a9 ) 41 Park Row, 
Chicago. New York City. 


Member Standard Farm Paper Association 











THE FREE DEAL—DOES 
THE TRADE DEMAND IT? 


Ho's) SEVERAL CONCERNS LOOK AT 
fiE SUBJECT FROM _ DIFFERENT 
\NGLES—THE DEAL AMOUNTS TO 
\ SUB-ROSA CUT IN THE PRICE— 
\ MATTER OF SALESMANSHIP TO 
WERCOME IT, SAY SOME WHO 
DON’T USE IT—A RETAILER’S VIEW 


By Roy W. Johnson. 

‘Free deals?” said the repre- 
sentative of a well-known spe- 
ciaity house selling through re- 
tail druggists, not long ago. “Of 
course we give free deals. Not 
that we want to particularly, be- 
cause we think the free deal is 
economically unsound. We 
would cut it out if we could, 
but we can’t; the trade demands 


it. 

That sounded _ interesting 
enough to seem to justify a little 
investigating into the subject, to 
find out whether the trade did 
demand free deals with enough 
insistence to overcome the fun- 
damental objection that they are 
economically unsound. For, the- 
oretically, there is only one an- 
swer when the latter quality is 
called into question. The prac- 
tice of offering a few extra pack- 
ages “free” with an order of a 
certain quantity is economically 
unsound, because it is an admis- 
sion that the price asked for the 
goods is not altogether reason- 



































able. It is simply a tacit price- 
cutting scheme. Theoretically, 
that is. Of course, if the trade 






demands it, so that it is necessary 
to resort to it to sell any goods, 
theory doesn’t cut very much 









figure. 

One‘ curious circumstance 
greets the investigator of the 
free deal at the very outset. 





Those manufacturers and distrib- 
utors who do not give free deals 
are quite willing to talk about 
them, while those who do give 
them, or are supposed to give 
them, show unwillingness to be 
interviewed on the subject. The 
free deal seems to be a sort of 
sub-rosa affair; a little private 
understanding between the two 
parties to a transaction. It is the 
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old “baker’s dozen” in a modern 
guise; supposedly twelve, but in 
reality thirteen. 

The only argument in favor of 
the free deal which has the ap- 
pearance of validity is that stated 
at the outset of this article, 
namely, that the trade demands 
it. Yet there is plenty of evi- 
dence that it is quite possible to 
sell goods to the trade without 
cutting the price, either by direct 
means or indirectly. At least 
there are plenty of concerns who 
do it right along. 

The writer has seen a letter 
sent by the sales manager of a 
large jobbing and importing house 
to one of his salesmen who com- 
plained because of free deal com- 
petition. The competitor com- 
plained of was cutting the price 
by means of extra goods to a 
point where there was a differ- 
ence of something like twenty- 
five cents per dozen, and both 
articles were made to sell at ten 
cents to the consumer. It looked 
like a big advantage for the 
other fellow, and the salesman 
was in doubt as to the best way 
of handling it. 

The sales manager put it 
squarely up to him as a matter 
of salesmanship. He told the 
salesman to get the ground abso- 
lutely clear at the start—to figure 
out the actual price per dozen of 
both commodities, and to compare 
price with price, and quality with 
quality. The difference in the 
price was nearly twenty per cent, 
it was true, but if the difference 
in quality was only five per cent 
it might cost the retailer the 
customer’s future trade for the 
article. As the retailer was in the 
business permanently, and not 
simply to make one sale, it be- 
hooved him to look at quality a 
little closer than at price, and not 
to fall into the error of compar- 
ing the price of the one with the 
quality of the other. 

Manufacturers of food prod- 
ucts, especially, have suffered 
from the free deal. W. K. Kel- 
logg has devoted an, extensive 
trade-paper campaign to the dem- 
onstrating of how free deals hurt 
the dealer and the manufacturer 
directly, while indirectly affecting 
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the consumer adversely. He has 
made use of a series of fables re- 
told, one of which is reproduced 
herewith. 

Of course the immediate effect 
of the free deal is to get the mer- 
chant to stock the goods in larger 
quantity than he otherwise would. 
The extra goods are not offered 


been present, and many interesting ar- 
guments have been advanced from both 
sides. However, my personal opinion 
is that a free deal ts harmful to the 
giver as well as to the dealer accept- 
ing it. jphad 
Probably free deals originated with 
the soap manufacturers and at a time 
when they could be given without seri- 
ously affecting profits. It was first 
done, not to reduce the regular prices 
to the retailers, but for the purpose 
of giving them an in- 
centive to push the goods 





‘ A greedy gull tried to swallow a very largé fish which stuck in 
its a choked it to death. The GR who bites on the 


EAL proposition is apt to “bite off more than he can chew” 
and choke his business to death with stale goods. Buy just what 
you can sell, and, it will cost no more per package than if you 
<a by the carload, is the feature of our SQUARE DEAL 


waren... Un Kelle 


over others which they 
were handling. At first 
the intention of a free 
deal was undoubtedly 
realized, but after most 
manufacturers got into 
giving free deals the 
original purpose was de- 
feated. 

Retailers who take ad- 
vantage of free deals do 
not realize the additional 
profit which is intended 
for them because they 
reduce their selling price. 
In many cases the re- 
tailers get to fighting 
among themselves and 
have not only given the 
consumer the advantage 
of the deal, but have 





gone below their cost, 


HOW ONE ADVERTISER ATTACKS FREE DEALIN TRADE PAPERS and it has brought on a 


except with a quite respectable 
order. In the case of a breakfast 
food, as Mr. Kellogg points out, 
the tendency is to overstock the 
dealer, because he buys more than 
he really wants and has the extra 
goods thrust upon him in addi- 
tion. An overstock of breakfast 
food grows stale before it is dis- 
posed of, and the consumer be- 
comes disgusted with all foods of 
the same variety, thus injuring 
the breakfast food industry, in- 
cluding the business of the manu- 
facturer who offered the deal. 

The above does not apply quite 
so forcibly, of course, to products 
which do not deteriorate with 
time. But Fels & Company, the 
soap manufacturers of Philadel- 
phia, express themselves as 
squarely against the _ policy. 
George Nowland, the advertising 
manager, says: 

Like ail questions, there are two 
sides to the free deal, and the manu- 
facturers who do not believe in them, 
or offer them, feel that they are a dis- 
advantage to themselves, to the dealers, 
as well asthe consumers. Manufac- 
turers who do give free deals claim 
they are an advantage to the consumers 
and themselves, if not to the dealers. 

This matter has been discussed free- 
ly in trade gatherings at which I have 


price war. 

: A very serious matter 
which frequently comes up in connec- 
tion with a free deal is that a retailer 
will overload himself and buy more than 
he is justified in doing. He frequently 
hurts his credit by buying more than he 
should, and where goods are perish- 
able does not keep his stock fresh, 
which, in the long run, affects the 
manufacturer or packer of perishable 
articles. 

A retailer who does not take advan- 
tage of a deal feels bitter towards the 
manufacturer’s goods that are being 
sold at ridiculously low prices because 
of the deal, and feels that he wants to 
push other lines. In this way a manu- 
facturer’s business is affected, and the 
retailer is no better off, because he 
does not get the additional profit intend- 
el for him. 


The H-O Company points out 
one place where, in its opinion, a 
free deal is justifiable. In the 
case where a manufacturer has 
a limited advertising appropria- 
tion, and it is necessary to get 
distribution as quickly as possible, 
a free deal may help. It is up to 
the manufacturer to create a 
strong demand for the goods, 
however, if he wants to make fu- 
ture sales without the deal. Of 
course, if it is necessary to con- 
tinue the free deal indefinitely, it 
amounts to a permanent reduc- 
tion of the price, with a corre- 
sponding effect upon the profits. 
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Onc: committed to the practice, 
it is disturbing of trade relations 
late’ to change. 

e Diamond Crystal Salt 
Co -npany, manufacturer of 
Sh:..er Salt, has had considerable 
exp.rience with the free deal, and 
has discontinued its use entirely. 
P, .:. Moore, vice-president of the 
con .any, states: ‘We believe the 
ultiate result is to give away 
the profit without materially in- 
cre sing the sales. It, of course, 
res'lts in bunching sales at the 
time the deal is offered, but there 
is 2 reaction when the deal is dis- 
coniinued that we believe offsets 
the advantages of it.” f 

The Rat Biscuit Company, 
which does business largely 
through retail druggists, brings 
out a point of the deal’s effect 
upon the retailer. The result of 
the deal, it says, is to stock the 
dealer with a larger amount of 
the goods than he is accustomed 
to handling. It takes longer, 
naturally, to dispose of a stock of 
this size, and he frequently comes 
to the conclusion that the gor.s 
are moving slowly. This is very 
apt to lose a portion of the mer- 
chant’s good will, and give him 
the impression that the line is a 
“sticker.” 

Other concerns, like the H. J. 
Heinz Company, of Pittsburgh, 
and B. Fischer & Company, of 
New York, disfavor the policy. 
It’s their view that it may be all 
right for the manufacturer who is 
catering to the cheapest class of 
trade, which demands the oppor- 
tunity to cut prices to the con- 
sumer. But in dealing with the 
higher class of merchants it is a 
question of salesmanship, not of 
price. 

Is it not significant, in this con- 
nection, that a large manufac- 
turer of toilet powder found it 
necessary, not long ago, to issue 
the threat that if the druggists 
did not stop cutting the price of 
his goods he would discontinue 
the free deal? 

Does the trade demand the free 
deal? A retail druggist was 
asked his opinion about it. “All 
[ want to know,” he said, “is 
whether the goods will sell or not. 
1 am here to supply, as nearly as 





A 


Valuable 
Phrase 


Circulation value 
the worth of 


rests 
the 
magazine to the reader. 


on 


The magazine that is 
necessary to the sub- 
scriber is indispensable 
to the advertiser. 


Readers of The Ladies’ 
World say, “We can’t 
keep house without it.” 
The deduction is in- 
teresting. 


LADIES WORLD 


NEW YORK 
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1 can, what my customers want. 
Certain goods I have always re- 
ceived a deal on, either in the 
form of extra goods or a rebate. 
That simply amounts to a re- 
duction in the price, which | can 
figure out for myself. If some- 
body else comes in here with sim- 
ilar goods at a higher price, be- 
cause the deal is omitted, I figure 
on the demand I am likely to have 
for them and act accordingly. 
It is up to the manufacturer to 
show me that I can handle them 
at a profit, and when he does that 
I am willing to stock them, .deal 
or no deal. The free deal is sim- 
ply a reduction in the wholesale 
price. Demand it? Of course 
not. All I demand is that the 
manufacturer help me sell the 
goods he sells me!” 


te 
A. N. P. A. AND A. P. DINNER 


The Associated Press and the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association 
will hold a joint annual dinner at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on Thurs- 
day evening, April 25. The dinner will 
be coincident with the annual conven- 
tion of the American Newspaper Pub 
lishers Association which will be in 
session at the Waldorf-Astoria, April 
14-26 inclusive. The stockholders in 
the newspaper association will meet at 
2 p. m. on April 25 to elect officers. 

Tickets will be sold only to mem- 
bers; each member will be limited to 
not over three tickets for each direct 
employee of his paper; each member 
will be limited to one guest ticket; 
members will not be entitled to pur- 
chase a guest ticket unless the member 
himself is to be present at the dinner; 
the privilege of members to obtain 
tickets will not be transferable. 

Checks and requests for dinner tick- 
ets should be sent to the Dinner Com- 
mittee, room 3814 Tribune Building, 
New York. The price of tickets will 
be $10 and checks should be made pay- 
able to J. R. Youatt, treasurer. 

Those who compose the dinner com- 
mittee are the following: Herbert L. 
Bridgman, Oswald Garrison Villard, 
Herman Ridder, Louis Wiley, Melville 
E. Stone and Conde Hamlin. Mr. 
Hamlin is chairman of the committee. 

te 

Channing R. Toy, of the Chicago ad- 
vertising office of the American Maga- 
sine, has been transferred to the New 
York office of that periodical. His 
lace in Chicago is taken by C. S. 

urgess, formerly New England sales 
manager for George P. Ide & Co., col- 
lar manufacturers. 

——_~+or J 

George H. Hazen, president of the 
Crowell Publishing Company, and John 
S. Phillips, editor of the American 
Magazine, are on a trip to the Pacific 
Coast. 


WITHOUT ATHLETIC Fa 

UNIVERSITY GETS ST! 

DENTS BY ADVER- 
TISING 


PITTSBURGH INSTITUTION COML 
WITH CELEBRATED VICTORY-\ 
NING COLLEGES BY PLAYING 
NATURE OF ITS _ EDUCATIO 
COURSES AND ITS’ INDUS] 
AFFILIATIONS 


By L. G. Wakeman. 

The University of Pittsbu: 
when it felt the need of n 
students and began to plan to 
its share of promising young n 
faced the condition that the 
leges and universities derived 
large proportion of their publicity 
by means of their athletic tea: 
This has worked to the imme: 
advantage of winners, but c 
sistent losers have _ suffe: 
severely, 

Of course the University 
Pittsburgh has had athletic teatis 
for quite a number of years. But 
it couldn’t hope to build up ag- 
gregations that would invade the 
East and walk off with a man’s- 
size portion of the sporting 
pages. And the university didn’t 
propose to go to any extremes in 
ge ene | such teams. Instead, 
the faculty outlined a definite ad- 
vertising programme. This was 
done a little over a year ago. 
S. B. Linhart, secretary of the 
university, is responsible for the 
programme and is very enthu- 
siastic over the results. 

“We bought space in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post in order to 
tell the country about our co- 
operative engineering facilities,” 
said Dr, Linhart. “You see we 
give students the technical work 
here on the hill and then send 
them to the big shops around 
Pittsburgh to try out their knowl- 
edge. By arrangement with the 
heads of these concerns this co 
operation is made possible. That 
it was an advertising feature well 
worth emphasizing is shown by 
the fact that we received, in 
quiries from all parts of the 
country. I know the advertising 
awakened interest and enlarged 
our reputation. 
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Sell Your Product to Men 


in the Metal Mining Field 


you must advertise it to the men who have the power to buy 
machinery and equipment for mines—men in responsible charge, whose 


word and whose decision count, 


Those men subscribe for and read 


Vhe Engineering «4 Mining Journal 


\s one of these men said the 
oher day, “you put things in 
your paper that I have got to 
] ive.” 


[he Engineering and Mining 
Journal has been proved by act- 
ual test to be the first choice 
among the big majority of the 
worth-while men in the field 
everywhere. 


It is paid for, read and pre- 
served by these men, and is in- 
stinctively referred to by them 
whenever there is anything they 
want to know. 


What is of infinitely more im- 
portance to the modern adver- 
tiser than a statement of “quan- 
tity’ circulation is an analysis 
showing who are the actuai read- 
ers of any paper under considera- 
tion. 


And here is an analysis that 
was made recently of the sub- 
scription list of the Engineering 
and Mining Journal. 


(1) Consulting Mining Engineers, 
Metallurgists, etc. 2512 


(2) Mine Owners, Managers, 
Superintendents, etc. ....... 4792 


(3) Mining Students (Graduat- 
ing Classes) 645 


(4) Colleges, Libraries, Clubs.. 382 

(5) Metal Dealers 101 

(6) Bankers and Brokers 119 

(7) News Companies (not re- 
turnable) 

(8) All others unclassified 


10,171 


How about getting the adver- 
tisement of your product to these 
men every week? Let us go 
more into detail with you. 
Write us. 








3 ® 


The five great, quality circulation en- 
gineering papers of the Hill Publish- 
ing Company are: 


The Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal (1866) 


Devoted to Metal Mining and Metal- 
urgy. Circulation 10,000, 


Engineering News (1874) 


Standard Paper of Civil En- 
Circulation 19,000. 


_ The 
gineering. 


American Machinist (1877) 


Devoted to the Work of Machinery 
Construction. Circulation 27,250. 


Power (1880) 


Devoted to the Generation and Trans- 
mission of Power. Circulation 30,000. 


Coal Age (1911) 
Devoted to Coal Mining and Coke 
Manufacture. Circulation 6,250. 


If you sell machinery or equipment to concerns in any of the 
above fields, our ‘‘Make-It-Pay’’ Department will help you 


do it right. 


Call on it now—address 


HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


505 Pearl Street, New York 
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“We advertised in the Pitts- 
burgh dailies and also in the re- 
ligious weeklies printed in this 
section. The newspapers told the 
people from whom we draw the 
majority of our students exactly 
what we were trying to do in the 
way of providing educational 
courses. If we had an important 
announcement to give these peo- 
ple we got it to them quickly 
through the daily papers. The re- 
ligious weeklies strengthened our 
grip on the family circle. 

“Then, too, we ran small dis- 
plays in most of the preparatory 
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water or the track. To be «ire 
college athletic fame empha. es 
the importance of good phy. cal 
equipment for the young — an 
who is just going into the h rd, 
grinding struggle for success; but 
the ambitious youth knows |so 
full well that his mental trai: 1g, 
generally and specially, wil! be 
put to a crucial test. He is pr ne 
accordingly to respond 1 st 
quickly to an appeal enlar: ng 
upon completeness of educati: ‘al 
courses and peculiar efficiency in 
them. 

Athletic fame alone is apt to 
bring to a_ university 








SAMUEL BLACK McCORMICK, Chancellor 


University. of Pittsburgh 


a student body with 
sympathies leaning ‘o- 
ward brawn ss rativer 








The College 
School of Engineering 
24 Mines 


“ 
“ 


School of Pharmacy 





Graduate School 
School of Astronomy 
| ALLEONENY 


OBSERVATORY, 
Medicine 
Dentistry 


than brain. Between 
the lines of the deiiy- 
erances of President 
Butler of Columbia, 
regarding the undesir- 








offers instruction in eleven 


as the opportunity for cqudullation ta the ltver gor 

the Schou of Basen 

of science and professional skill developed by u: 

Univeray seve te a ft corn 
mai oP 


and “Athietic Field are now being constrocted 
For Catalog or other information, address 





schools. 
he roy orem lane provides broad general 


"Educ 
eevee! facile ot the 
ich the students are given practical work in manufacturing plants is now in operation in the 
Engineering 
New bang tae haton Oabtnd are ao eco by te Cale Seon of Eden See f Eame 
been erected on the University campus in Oakland and is now in use. 


BB LINMART, Secretary of the University, 
Oremt Bowie verd. Prestrerss. Pe 


ability of football this 
sentiment is evident. 
The University of 
Pittsburgh is not the 
first university to ad- 
vertise. It is one of 
the first, however, to 


ional theory based on 
command of the 








EMPHASIZING THE SERVICE OF THE 


and high school organs printed in 
this section. We found that 
these little spaces gave the boys 
and girls to understand that we 
are with them. In some cases, 
University of Pittsburgh alumni 
are active in the faculties of these 
schools. Naturally these gradu- 
ates are anxious to see as many 
as possible enter this particular 
university. So our advertising in 
the school papers made a good 
feeling all around. 


CHECKING PROVES IT PAYS 


“We have checked our adver- 
tising for the past year and find 
it pays,’ said Dr. Linhart. “I 
am a firm believer in it and have 
decided views on the subject. And 
I don’t think they are very rad- 
ical either.” 

There seems to be little ques- 
tion that advertising will at- 
tract a more desirable class 
of students than will mere repute 
of success on the gridiron, the 


do so, thus demon- 
strating that well-di- 
rected advertising is practicable 
in the realm of higher, as well as 
preparatory, education. It im- 
presses the observer as being odd 
that the successful example of 
preparatory schools has not been 
more frequently imitated by the 
institutions “higher up.” 

There is still to be overcome a 
deep-rooted sentiment in favor of 
athletic prestige as a good adver 
tiser, Athletic fame has brought 
“returns,” of a kind. Take two 
rival New England colleges, as 
an example. 

In going over the freshman 
rolls it is found that one of these 
colleges shows steady increases in 
its enrollment for the period 1903- 
1911 while its natural rival has 
barely more than held its own. 
Students of the college will tell 
you that things up there have 
been on the boom ever since 1903, 
when their team beat the other 
at football more than sixty fo 
nothing. In that year the college 


COLLEGE 











established a reputation for win- 
ning games and has been doing 
its best to maintain it ever since. 
“You can’t get fellows to come 
here unless we win games,” the 
university's men will tell you. 
But Will the men brought by 
athletic publicity match up in all- 
round desirability with those se- 
cured by educational “reason- 
why” copy? Publicity as against 
advertising has lost out in the 
field of commerce. 
——+o>—_—_—_——— 


AN AD INSTEAD OF A LOVING 
CUP 





Twelve men formerly associated with 
System inserted a tell-pege advertise- 
ment in the Chicago Tribune on Feb- 
ruary 8. The advertisement, which was 
something new in the way of a tribute, 
was in appreciation of A. W. Shaw 
and his publication. 

“We felt as the first and oldest em- 
ployees of System,” said the copy, “‘we 
would like to make our token some 
definite and emphatic appreciation of 
the magnificent work System is doing 
for the business world, a work that we, 
of all men outside the present System 
organization, have reason to know best; 
a work that we can speak of now just 
as independently, unbiasedly and im- 
partially as any other group of Chi- 
cago business men. 

“And out of this idea was born this 
advertisement—a _ birthday token to 
DISECMes « 000 000 00 

“Every one of the undersigned men 
has been separated from System and its 
affairs for from one to eight years. 
And every man in the group has 
diverged his interests and ambitions 
into channels utterly foreign to those 
of his former associates. 

“It isn’t so unusual, perhaps, that 
such men, most of whom make a livin 
through advertising, should turn to ad- 
vertising as a means of paying this 
tribute. Any advertising man would 
feel that he could express himself most 
weeny through the craft he knows 
est.’ 

The former System men who signed 
the advertisement are J. A. Cochrane, 
Western sales manager of the Amer- 
ican Real Estate Corpo1ation; A. L. 
Lynn, advertising manager of Mont: 
gomery Ward & Co.; H. W. Walker, 
vice-president of the Crosby Advertis- 
ing Company; T. J. Zimmerman, pub- 
lisher of Opportunity; Philip W._Len- 
nen, advertising manager of the Royal 
Tailors; C. E. Wolcott, advertising di- 
rector of the Acheson-Oildag Company; 
Robert John, of the Van Cleve Adver- 
tising Company; Worthington C. Hol- 
man, former sales and advertising coun- 
selor of the National Cash Register 
Company; George Matthew Adams, of 
the Adams Newspaper Service; F. A. 
Cuddihy, of the Clnsne-Paleier- Jones 
Com any . A. Hammer, of the Cur- 
tis Publishing Company. 
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The Standard Paper for Business Sta- 
tionery—“Look for the Water-Mark” 








There are still a few 
large Institutions 


that do not concern themselves 
enough about their stationery, just 
as there are big houses that don’t 
believe in advertising—yet. 


on 
Bond 


is the best and cheapest advertising 
you can do. A stock of it is an 


investment — not an overhead ex- 
pense. 


O10 


Hanpslyire j 
Hond J 





Let us show you this progressive 
business stationery. As sugges- 
tions, we have many designs of 
letter-heads, envelopes, etc., on 
various colors, tints and weights 
of Old Hampshire Bond. Won't 
you see them? 


Write for them on your present let- 
terhead. Address: 


Hampshire Paper 
Company 


North Hadley Falls 
Massachusetts 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively 





Made “A Little Better than Seems Nec- 
essary”’—“Look for the Water-Mark” 
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The Difference 
Between the Smoulder 
and the Blaze 


As a rule the dealer does not 
want to add your goods to his 
stock. He is not interested in 
your business) Human nature 
always favors equilibrium and 


Statu Guo. 


You announce, in anticipation, 


that you will focus a consumer 


demand on his store by your 
advertising. If the dealer listens, 


he doubts. 


We cannot think of any way of adver- 
tising nationally that will not induce 
some demand. How strong does this 
dealer ¢Azn& this demand really is? 
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Does this demand smoulder or blaze? 
If it only smoulders, the dealer swears 
there is no fire at all. If you make it 
blaze, he is astonished into believing it a 
veritable conflagration. 


His answer to the smoulder is a wet 
blanket of inaction. When he sees the 
blaze, he adds fuel to the fire. 


When the greatest possible number of 
consumer inquiries is from one home in 
fifty, the actual demand may seem a 
smoulder. 


When the possible demand is from 


one in seven, the dealer sees the blaze. 


Tue Lapies’ Home Journar will 
make it possible to start a demand from 
every seventh creditable home in this 
dealer’s town. ‘The “carriage trade”’ is 
included by the dealer as perhaps double 
its actual worth when he thinks of the 
consumer demand from JouRNAL homes. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal The Saturday Evening Post 
Current Circulation, 1,763,000* Current Circulation, 1,957,000 
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STORE DEMONSTRATIONS 
TO STOP POPULAR MIS- 
USE OF PRODUCT 


AND TEACH RIGHT WAY TO EN- 
HANCE ENJOYMENT OF ARTICLE— 
EXPERIENCE OF TETLEY’S TEA IN 
STRIVING TO GET DISTRIBUTION 
THAT STICKS—HOW THE DEMON- 
STRATORS ARE HANDLED AND 
THEIR VALUE GAUGED 


By Charles H. Willard. 


The success of a certain cam- 
paign in the grocery line de- 
pended upon the proper prepara- 
tion by the housewife of the 
article in question. If it were 
prepared in the proper manner, 
it had, according to the claim of 
the importer, a distinct superior- 
ity over most other articles of the 
same kind. If it were not prop- 


erly prepared, there was no dif- 
ference to speak of. 

That was the problem, and in- 
asmuch as most housewives have 
as little doubt about their own 
qualification to prepare this espe- 


cial dish as they have about scien- 
tifically boiling a kettle of water, 
it was not an easy matter to 
effect a change in that habit. 

Add to this the fact that tastes 
differ, and that in order to be suc- 
cessful the campaign had to 
change a preference. 

Add the further fact that the 
importers, the American branch 
of an old English house, did not 
have an unlimited advertising ap- 
propriation, and we see the nature 
of the problem, 

The solution which was offered 
at that time, in the beginning, 
twenty-two years ago, has proven 
effective all these succeeding 
years. 

“We can make the name known 
by advertising,” said the Amer- 
ican managers, “but we cannot 
guarantee satisfaction with the 
product unless we can tell the 
lady of the house all about it and 
show her how to prepare it. 
That’s a hard thing to do in print, 
and too expensive at this stage. 
We have got to say to the house- 
wife: ‘See! this is the way to 
prepare it, and this is the way it 
will then taste.’ We will intro- 


duce this by demonstrating in the 
store, backed up and advertised 
by newspaper and billboard.” 

That is the way Tetley’s Tea 
got its start in America a quarier 
of a century ago and the way it is 
building up a national distribu- 
tion, for it has not quite secured 
that yet. 

There are peculiar reasons, 
aside from the size of the appro- 
priation and the fact that demon- 
stration is not in itself a rapid 
process, why a national distrilu- 
tion does not come at the first 
call. 


“TEA MAP” SHOWS DIFFERENCE OF 


TASTE 


An old hand at tea merchan- 
dizing in this country could make 
a tea map of the United States 
that would look like the maps in 
our atlases, with all the states 
worked in different colors. 

“That section of the country,” 
the tea expert might say, “drinks 
black tea exclusively, That sec- 
tion likes mixed tea, out on the 
coast green tea is most in favor. 
Down East they want something 
else. It’s hard to tell just why it 
should be so. Perhaps it’s the cli- 
mate, more likely it’s the persist- 
ence of a habit established- by 
some enterprising dealer or job- 
ber. 

Now Tetley’s Tea, like several 
other trade-marked package teas, 
is an India and Ceylon blend. 
Most of the loose teas which are 
in common use are China and 
Japan teas. There is no great dif- 
ference of price at the middle 
level. The whole question is one 
of flavor and the superior relia- 
bility of package goods. It has 
been the task of demonstrators to 
settle this. 

The results have been excellent. 
The Tetley business has grown 
year by year, and additions to the 
selling and demonstrating force 
have been regular. To-day there 
are thirty women demonstrators 
scattered through the larger cities 
of the East and South, supple- 
menting the efforts of forty trav- 
eling salesmen .and backed up by 
newspaper advertising in some 
thirty cities, and billboards in two 
or three. 
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rhese demonstrators are mostly 
on the road. They are routed by 
pr.-arrangement and stay from a 
w.ek to a month or more in each 
pl:.ce, co-operating with the sales 
fo-ce. They carry along with 
thm all the china and silver they 
necd for the demonstration and 

ee different kinds of heaters, 
os, electric and oil, so as to be 
ropared for any emergency. 


SMONSTRATONS PURELY EDUCA- 
TIONAL 


These demonstrators are not 
expected to pay their own way. 
Demonstrators in some _ other 
lines, like toilet requisites, may 
easily do so, but in a line of this 
sort where the novelty appeal is 
not particularly strong, profit can- 
not be looked for, and the demon- 
strations must be charged up to 
advertising. 

They are accounted successful 
and are continued, however, be- 
cause general results can be 
traced, 

Tea, as most of us may think 
we have always known, should 
never be boiled, but only steeped, 


and yet in spite of all that has 
been written and spoken in book, 
magazine and lecture, tea prob- 
ably is boiled in three out of five 
American homes. 

The only way to change the 
custom is, as the American man- 
agers of Tetley’s saw years ago, 
to show under the very eyes of 
the housewife how tea should be 
made, and then give her a cup of 
the beverage. This is what the 
demonstrators do, and it counts. 

Not all the Tetley demonstra- 
tors are on the road, and not all 
of those on the road move rapidly. 
One demonstrator has been in 
one New York department store 
for more than twenty years, and 
it is believed that enough new 
customers are reached every year 
to justify it. This would hardly 
be possible in any other city. 

The change in marketing meth- 
ods has been so great in the past 
few years that it no longer pays 
to hold demonstrations of this 
sort in retail grocery stores, 
which might be thought the logi- 
cal place. The housewife no 
longer goes in great numbers to 
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the grocery to order her goods. 
The telephone, order boy and to 
some extent the package goods 
have changed all that. 

She does go, however, to the 
grocery department of the big de- 
partment store,.and it conse- 
quently is possible to reach a 
larger percentage of women here 
at less expense. 

Demonstrations are the regular 
thing in tea selling, and it would 
probably be very difficult to effect 
a lodgment in the market with- 
out taking it up, or else working 
some unusual and _ unapparent 
“stunt.” 

“We have had all the chances 
in the world to work a ‘stunt’ of 
our own,” said J. Graham Wright, 
of the American branch, whose 
offices are in New York. 


“STUNTS” CONSISTENTLY AVOIDED 


“On three separate occasions, 
broken down circuses have tried 
to sell us an elephant for adver- 
tising purposes. Our trade-mark, 
you know, is an elephant’s head. 
That would not have been a bad 
idea, either, except for the slight 
matter of expense, which, of 
course, would have been prohibi- 
tive. 

“We have tried Cingalese dem- 
onstrators as a novelty. They at- 
tract great attention, but are al- 
most useless. We have, in fact, 
considered a great many different 
propositions, but have had to dis- 
card them for one reason or an- 
other and so have always come 
back to the same old campaign. 
We are giving away no china or 
premiums of every sort, and doing 
nothing unusual.” 

House-to-house demonstration 
has been and is being tried by 
several tea houses, but in practice 
this has a tendency for this sort 
of demonstration to reduce itself 
to sampling, or selling. 

Sampling appears to get some 
results but has not recommended 
itself generally in the tea line; 
there is not enough distinctive- 
ness about any tea to get the 
best results out of the sampling 
method. 

Straight selling from house to 
house is not something that the 
average tea house wants to do. 


It is done, however, and a lar 
part of the competition enco 
tered by the big houses co 
from the tea peddlers who 
from door to door, especially 
the small towns, and sell ch: 
tea. There are hundreds if 1 
thousands of these and this c 
petition is felt. 

The competition of the cha: 
of grocery stores like the Gr 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea C 
pany, is the next serious elem 
in the competition. Most of th« 


ns 


\, MSTA \ 
put 
From the Worlds Finest Gardens 


TO TIE THE BRAND CLOSELY TO THE 
VARIETY 


like the peddlers and the grocers, 
sell their tea loose, but some of 
them put it up in packages. The 
package idea is growing fast, just 
as it is in other lines. 

In popularizing the India and 
Ceylon tea, the importers have 
had the support for a number of 
yeats of the growers in those 
countries, who have sent a com- 
missioner to this country and 
provided him with funds to ad- 
vertise the product and establish 
it as against the China and Japan 
varieties. . This advertising has 
been given in conjunction with 
Tetley’s and the other India and 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Efficiency in 








Merchandising--Plus 

















Successful modern merchandising in the 
big city territory demands first, an arti- 
cle of popular appeal; second, a good sell- 
ing plan plus efficiency in advertising. 
Merchandising through newspaper adver- 
tising is a proven and known quantity 
with local dealers. With many national 
manufacturers of trade-marked articles, 
however, newspaper advertising is an. un- 
known quantity, yet the same opportunity is 
presented for exploitation, and an investiga- 
tion of the selling and advertising conditions 
in each big city market would emphasize this. 












Are you getting your complete ratio of 

business in Washington, Indianapolis, 
Montreal and Philadelphia? Are these mar- 
kets favorable for your goods? If not, why 
not? Perhaps a comprehensive investigation 
of the local selling situation might prove in- 
teresting. 









The manufacturer who desires to reach 
a wide market in these large cities is fall- 
ing short somewhat of accomplishing this 
purpose without the assistance of some in- 
telligent newspaper advertising in the fol- 
lowing high grade home evening newspapers: 


The Washington Star, circulation, 60,000 
The Indianapolis News, circulation, 95,000 
The Montreal Star, circulation, 81,000 
The Philadelphia Bulletin, circulation, 250,000 


q Here is an opportunity to sell more 
goods in these territories at a minimum 
expenditure. Why not investigate? Further 
particulars for the asking. Dan A. Carroll, 
Special Newspaper Representative, Tribune 
Building, New York. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT—CONTRIBUTING EDITOR 


The Outlook During 
the Campaign 


RESIDENT TAFT, in The Outlook, has fully reviewed 
his Administration and has given his judgment of many 
of the measures remaining on his “calendar of unfin- 
ished business.” 

The President will soon make public through The Outlook, 
in a complete way, his views on the Tariff, which will doubt- 
less be a leading question in the coming campaign, discussing 
in popular terms the points on which issue is joined between 
the Administration and its opponents, with special reference 
to Schedule K. 

Woodrow Wilson, Judson Harmon, William J. Bryan, 
Oscar W. Underwood, Robert M. La Follette, and other 
political leaders of highest rank are speaking for themselves 
through The Outlook. 

The actual history of the contest will be treated by The 
Outlook in an equally effective way. 

Lyman Abbott, Editor-in-Chief of The Outlook, will con- 
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sider the principles involved, in the spirit of broad statesman- 
ship which has marked his work in many campaigns. 

Theodore Roosevelt, from his position on The Outlook’s 
editorial staff, will continue to discuss—exclusively through 
The Outlook—the policies and principles which he counts 
essential and vital in a government by the people, for the 
people. 

Previous to the National Conventions Francis E. Leupp, 
whose articles in The Outlook’s series “ What’s the Matter 
with Business ?” are attracting wide attention, will tell the 
story of two previous Conventions which have a direct bear- 
ing on the present situation. 

Mr. Leupp was present at these Conventions and can now 
properly tell certain secret history and relate certain amusing 
and significant incidents never before printed. 

The Republican and Democratic Conventions will be re- 
ported and described for The Outlook with appreciation of 
the merits of all parties, factions, and candidates, with a view 
to that which is essential rather than ephemeral, and with 
recognition of picturesque and dramatic incident. 

After the nominations are made, The Outlook will have 
Mr. Leupp as its Special Campaign Commissioner, its eyes 
and ears to see and hear what the country is saying and doing, 
to interpret the Campaign as it progresses. He will visit the 
Middle West, the Far West, the South, New England, the 
Central States, will talk with the farmer, the business man, 
the capitalist, the politician, and will report without bias what 
the people want in legislation and what they think of the 
candidates. 

Two great issues, greater even than the Tariff, must be 
faced in this Campaign—Big Business, and Labor and Capital. 
The first was treated by Mr. Roosevelt in his Outlook edi- 
torial “The Trusts, the People, and the Square Deal.” On 
this issue The Outlook will soon publish a series of articles 
entitled “The Cyclops of Trade,” a vigorous statement of 
both sides of the question. The second issue was recently 
treated by Walter V. Woehlke, The Outlook’s special corre- 
spondent, in his striking article “Terrorism in America.” 
This will be followed by other articles dealing with new and 
grave features of the Industrial War. 


The Outlook 


New York 
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Ceylon teas. The commissioner 
has only recently sailed for South 
America to forward the cam- 
paign there. 

The Tetley people have experi- 
mented with all kinds of news- 
paper copy, from the educational 
and selling talk in type to that 
for the purpose of familiarizing 
the public with the trade-mark, 
but they have finally settled upon 
the simplest kind of publicity 
copy. Almost the whole space of 
the usual thirty-five lines double 
is taken by the words “Tetley’s 
Tea” and “India and Ceylon” in 
smaller size. A line or two of 
selling talk is tucked away in the 
corner. The words “Tetley’s 
Tea” are canted upward toward 
the right, and being somewhat un- 
usual and in the English style un- 
coubtedly stand out in the Amer- 
ican page. 

COPY WITH DEFINITE OBJECT 

The object of the copy is to 
drive into the memory the two 
thoughts. “Tetley’s Tea” and “In- 
dia and Ceylon.” In this way it 
is hoped to make Tetley’s get its 
fair proportion of all the India 
and Ceylon advertising that is be- 
ing done. 

The copy is being run, as noted, 
in some thirty daily newspapers, 
three times a week during the 
spring and fall. These include 
three papers in New York City. 
Outside of the city where the 
campaign with salesmen and 
demonstrators is progressing, 
forty inches double is taken so as 
to include the name of the local 
distributors. 

In New York City, Philadel- 
phia, New England and occasion- 
ally elsewhere the billboards have 
been used, with excellent results. 
The posters are handsome, in- 
cluding as they do the several 
packages in color. 

The Tetley people have never 
gone in much for window display, 
bevond impressing the grocer 
with the desirability of co-oper- 
ating, but they have provided the 
grocer with a great variety of un- 
usually attractive dealer helps in 
the way of s:gns and hangers and 
window and door ornaments 


They have felt the dealer syim- 
pathetic toward these signs an 
they have kept on putting the: 
out. 

Strangely enough, experien: 
shows the dealer most apprecia 
tive of the cheapest and plain 
of the signs, which are plain g 
lettering on a blue or red ba 
ground. The next in favor is ¢! 
head of a pretty girl. This mi; 
have bzen first choice if it could 
have been smaller and so help« 
out at need on wall or count: 
The least desired card was by far 
the most expensive and was an 
artistic representation of a steai 
ing cup of tea on a table, with 
tea caddy and all the other ap- 
pointments about. This meritori- 
ous study in still life appeared to 
be lost on the practical grocer. If 
the picture had contained a pretty 
girl drinking Tetley’s tea and had 
been small enough to fit in any- 
where doubtless that would have 
heen the popular one. 

+o> 


POSITION ON R. O. P. CONTRACTS 


EventnGc Express PustisH1inc CoMPany 
PorTLAND, MeE., Jan. 25, 1912. 
Editor of PRintERs’ INK: 

In the discussion of a code of ethics 
in advertising, there is one point that 
seems to have been overlooked. It 
might be called Integrity of Advertis 
ing Contracts. Some agencies and ad 
vertisers, after having closed a contract 
with a newspaper for a certain service, 
are very strenuous in their efforts to 
force the paper to give a great deal 
more than is specified in the contract 
For example, a contract is made at 
“run of paper’ rates, and presently 
along comes the copy, with instructions 
to give position, but at the run of paper 
rate, or to omit. 

If a different service is wanted, why 
not pay for it, instead of begging or 


threatening? 
Wa. H. Dow, 
Business Manager. 


soe 


“TRIBUNE” 


CINCINNATI SOLD 


A deal has been practically closed 
whereby The Commercial Tribune, of 
Cincinnati, ©., will pass into the hands 
of a company composed of Garry Herr- 
mann and a syndicate of wealthy poli- 
ticians. Scott Small, a former news- 
paper man, and until recently Director 
of Public Safety in Circinnati, will 
become manager. E. O. Eshelby, who 
has been president of the Commercial 
Tribune for a number of years, will 
retire, so far as known. The new 
management will take charge March 1 
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SLPS HIM SOLVE HIS PROB- 
LEMS 


3\nCALO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 3, 1912. 
tor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

ease let me say that the recent 

vers Of Printers’ INK are un- 
usually interesting and valuable, 

Take the articles by E. Le Roy Pel- 
letier and J. H. Emery—as opposite as 
they can be, yet equally valuable and 
instructive, according to the article to 
be sold and advertised; each has its 
helpful suggestion, particularly because 
an actual experience is given, and the 
results are stated in terms of dollars. 

It makes no difference what one has 
to advertise or sell, such articles are 
helpful, and I am not so sure but that 
the Pelletier article is in itself a stron: 
argument for following the kind o 
advertising Mr. Emery does, if the 
problem is to sell certain articles. 

Mr. Pelletier’s article particularly 
interested me, and helped toward the 
solution of a problem which had been 
considered for some time, and I would 
like to have him know that the time 
he gave to the work he did has been 
appreciated by at least one person. 

{| wish you would send me two 
copies each of the issues of January 
18 and 25. I will make good use of 
them. 

E. J. Barcato, 
President. 
—_—~+ > 
ENDORSE “PRINTERS’ 
STATUTE 


INK” 


The general subject for discussion at 
the meeting of the Neosho, Mo., 
(lub, January 28, was dishonest and 
fraudulent advertising. J. N. Crutcher 
read a paper on this subject and it 
was discussed by several members. L. 
D. Rice had_a paper on “Laws Per- 
taining to Fraudulent and Criminal 
Advertising’ and M. J. Kelly on “Laws 
Needed to Prevent Fraudulent Adver- 
—, After the discussion a pro- 
posed law on the subject recommended 
by Printers’ INK was endorsed and 
will be presented to the next General 
Assembly of Missouri. 

A committee has been appointed by 
the Neosho club to go after the 1913 
Convention of the Southwestern  Divi- 
sion of the Asscciated Ad Clubs of 
America and bring it to Neosho. 

—_—_——_+or 


WASTE BASKET LARGER 


Boston, Feb. 3, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

A New England manufacturer of 
waste baskets states that the size of 
that useful article of furniture has in- 
creased 100 per cent In the last year. 
In other words, the trade is demanding 
waste baskets twice as large as for- 
merly. Has this anything to do with 
the growing discernment that it takes 
too much time to read the rafts of 
ircular matter that is inflicted upon a 
ielpless populace? 

Jas. L. Montcomery. 





It is the opinion of a number of 
people, who ought to know 
whereof they speak, that GRIT 
has been the initial advertising 
medium of more successful ad- 
vertisers than any other publica- 
tion in the world. Moreover, we 
can come mighty near proving the 
correctness of their view, too. 


The point is this: For more 
than a quarter of a century GRIT 
has been developing along lines 
that a whole lot of people either 
couldn’t or wouldn’t understand. 


First, the wiseacres said: The 
day of the weekly is past, the 
daily has taken its place,—and 
GRIT grew to 100,000. 


_Then others said: The maga- 

zines have put the weeklies out of 
business, and while they were 
talking Collier's rejuvenated it- 
self, The Saturday Evening Post 
outgrew its magnificent adopted 
mother—and GRIT went to 
200,000. 


Then the prophets began con- 
tradicting themselves—hedging; 
experts came “about face,” and 
began booming publications that 
went outside the big cities, and 
big general advertisers “came 
forward” by scores. 


Meanwhile GRIT has taken on 
another 50,000. Keeping closely 
to its chosen field, the small cities, 
towns and villages of the country, 
it now circulates over 250,000 
copies each week—to the 5 cents 
a copy kind of people. 


_We are at your service, any 
time, anywhere. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising. Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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ADVERTISING POSSIBILI- 
TIES OF APPLES AND 
NUTS 


GROWING INDUSTRIES THAT HAVE 
YET, TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THEIR GREAT MARKET—‘“BACK-TO- 
SOIL” MOVEMENT WOULD AS- 
SURE STABILITY AND GROWTH OF 
SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


By George Frank Lord, 
Advertising Manager, E. I. du Pont de 
emours Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Del. 

The advertising agent, the pub- 
lisher and Printers’ INK are all 
interested in opportunities to de- 
velop new advertisers and more 
especially new classes of adver- 
tising. 

In connection with the work 
of advertising dynamite for farm- 
ing, I have been greatly im- 
pressed with the remarkable wave 
of tree planting 
and orchard pro- 


ington. The orchard of the | 
once regarded as merely an 
cident in general farming, is 1: 
cultivated on a_ scientific 
and orcharding is now a bus 
with great national and int 
tional possibilities. 

These pioneer Eastern 
chardists are just waking up to 
the necessity of advertising. ‘ley 
constitute a ready opportunity. 
Many of them are large enough 
to advertise alone; others ire 
banded together in apple grow- 
ers’ associations. 

All that is needed is the right 
plan and the right man to start 
this new and growing class of 
advertisers. The greatest diff- 
culty to be overcome is the pub- 
lic’s belief that it knows ihe 
apple. 

But does it? 

Do you? 

Good apples retail in New 
York and most 
cities for more 





motion now going 
on in the South. 
Literally, mil- 


What You Take Into Your 
ystem with the Fruit. 


than good or- 
anges. Fancy 
Western apples 


lions of apple 
trees are being 
planted in Dela- 
ware, Virginia, 
West Virginia 
and Maryland, and 
other millions of 
pecan trees in 
more Southern 
states. 

These new trees 
will not bear fruit 
for several years, 
yet these condi- 
tions present op- 
portunities for 
three distinct 
groups of adver- 
tising campaigns. 

1. Educational 
advertising of the 
benefits of eating 
apples, especially 
the kind and 
brand advertised. 

The reason why 





you know what you're eating?” 
asked the doctor of the girl. 

“An apple, of course.”’ 

“You are eating,” said the doctor, “‘albu- 
men, sugar, gum, malic acid, gallic acid, 
fibre, water and phosphorus.” 

“I hope those things are good. They 
sound alarming." 

“Nothing could be, better You ate, I 
observed, rather too much meat at din- 
ner The malic acid of apples neutralizes 
the excess of chalky matter caused by too 
much meat, and thereby helps to keep 
you young. Apples are good for your 
complexion. Their acids drive out the 
noxious matters which cause skin erup- 
tions. They are good for your brain, 
which those same noxious matters, if re- 
tained, render sluggish. Moreover, the 
acids of the apple diminish the acidity of 
the stomach that comes with some forms 
of indi The phosphorus, of which 
appies contain a larger Percentage than any 
other fruit or vegetable, renews thie essen- 
tial nervous matter of the brain and spinal 
column. Oh, the ancients were not wrong 
when they esteemed the apple the food of 
the gods—the magic renewer of youth to 
which the gods sesorted when they felt 
themselves growing old and feeble. I think 

I'll have an apple,” concluded the doctor. 








SAMPLE OF “TALKING 
POINTS” READY FOR USE 





sell for prices 
never reached by 
the finest oranges. 

Apples are great 
aids to digestion 
and efficient regu- 
lators of the sys- 
tem. The most 
delicate invalid 
can digest a baked 
apple or apple 
sauce. Then there 
are hundreds of 
ways of preparing 
apples—pies, pud- 
dings, tarts, sal- 
ads—boiled, baked, 
fried, etc. 

Apples are bet- 
ter for the com- 
plexion than all 
the beauty prep- 
arations made, be- 
cause they cool 
and purify the 
blood. 


so many apple trees are being set 
out is because Southeastern ap- 
ple growers have learned how to 
grow and market fruit that suc- 
cessfully competes with the splen- 
did apples of Oregon and Wash- 


Apples can be preserved in tin 
cans, or glass jars, or by drying. 

Apple juice, unfermented—com- 
monly known as sweet cider—is 
a delectable drink, as well worth 
advertising as grape juice. 
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Brooklyn Cueen of Home City Markets 


“Home” is a word of varied 
meanings. Cities have a habit of making their own 
peculiar conceptions of it, and it pays advertisers to 
investigate. 

“Home” in Manhattan is a thin 
word, for homes are growing less there by thousands each 
year—even the “homes” called so only by courtesy. Man- 
hattan is already doomed as a place for even such “homes” — 
business is crowding it fast and hard. 


There are 202,521 separate tax 
assessments in Brooklyn— 43,440 more than in both Man- 
hattan and Bronx combined; even though these two bor- 
oughs have the advantage in size over Brooklyn by 1078 
acres, and only 65 per cent of the Borough of Brooklyn is 
built up. 

Is it possible to escape the con- 
clusion that Brooklyn is Greater New York’s big and 
selected home section, where families live normal lives, 
prospering by the escape of high rents, largely owning 
their own homes, and living the only real home and com- 
munity life that Greater New York offers? 


That opportunity for real home 
and community life means a significant, fortunate thing to 
advertisers—it means that the Brookyn papers by neces- 
sity are most closely read, for real community life is im- 
possible without community news. 


Brooklyn Freie Presse 
Brooklyn Standard Union — Brooklyn Daily Times 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle Brooklyn Citizen 


Ord Brookh Rapers Cover Brakyn Homes 
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Boiled cider is a necessary in- 
gredient of fine mince meat. 

Apple butter is now sold by all 
delicatessen stores and _ fancy 
grocers. 

Cider vinegar, like the cider it- 
self, depends for its quality on 
the grade and blends of apples 
from which the cider was made. 

The ordinary, muddy cider, 
with its reminiscent flavor of 
rotten apples, is a by-product of 
a poor farm. 

Pure apple juice is a winey, 
mellifluent beverage that delights 
the palate of the connoisseur. 

These are a few of the possi- 
bilities of the aristocratic apple 
—not the common, neglected farm 
product, but the high-bred, scien- 
tifically produced and carefully 
marketed product of the profes- 
sional orchardist. 

The Eastern grower has the 
advantage of the Western grower 
in the Eastern market, because 
of lower freights and quick de- 
liveries. 

Without advertising, he is 
forced to compete with ordinary 
run-of-farm apples. His fruit 
stands between the $2.50 a barrel 
common apples and the ten-cent- 
apiece fancy Western article. 

There are 250 to 300 apples in 
a barrel. First-class Eastern 
fruit, separately wrapped in paper 
and packed 100 to the box, can 
be sold through advertising for 
$3.00 to $5.00 a box, either direct 
to consumers through mail-order 
advertising or through the trade, 
by means of local newspaper or 
national magazine advertising, 
depending on the _ producing 
facilities of the orchardist or 
association. 

2. What has been said of apples 
is largely true of nuts, especially 
pecan nuts. 

Do you know the nut industry 
is now so important there are 
several nut-growers’ publications? 
Have you noticed that pecan nuts 
are now on sale fully twice as 

-Jarge as those sold a few years 
ago? That is the result of im- 
proved methods. Pecan trees, 
like apple trees, are now being 
planted with dynamite to ensure 
quicker maturity and _ healthier 
growth. People are learning the 


food value of nuts, but the: 
more education through — 
tising. There are various 
tific classifications of pecan 
they can be packed and b: 
distinctively, and their indi 
characteristics exploited 
easier than baked beans or 
flakes. 

3. The third opportunity lies 
in the sale, through adveriising, 
of shares in co-operative frvit or 
nut-growing companies, of which 
there are hundreds, and more 
being incorporated almost daily. 

Look in the Manufaciurers’ 
Record for list of new orchard or 
nut company incorporations 

All this activity is part of the 
popular back-to-the-soil move- 
ment. It is not a temporary 
craze, but is part of a great revo- 
lution going on in this country 
which anyone can better appreci- 
ate by studying the 1910 Census 
Report of the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

The wise advertising man will 
post himself on agriculture and 
market conditions at once, and 
prepare to grasp one of the many 
advertising opportunities that are 
literally springing from_ the 
ground. 


need 
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IMAGINARY SALES 
CAMPAIGN OF THE 
Pook. As 


THE 


Something interesting is being 
worked out by the Pilgrim Pub- 
licity Association of Boston in 
connection with its 1912 Educa- 
tional Course. Following lectures 
on the “Principles of Appeal and 
Response as Applied to Advertis- 
ing,’ given by Colin A. Scott, 
formerly a professor of psychol- 
ogy in Tufts College, “The Pil- 
grim Blanket Mills” was organ- 
ized. This organization, while 
quite theoretical as far as actual 
plant is concerned, is designed to 
be practical when it comes to the 
principles and underlying laws 
discussed by Professor Scott in 
his lectures, 

Every member of these psy- 
chology classes is a director of 
“The Pilgrim Blanket Mills” con- 
cern and consequently feels free 














to express opinions when round- 
table discussions of selling policy 
or an allied topic is under con- 
sideration. The directors have 
chosen heads for the various de- 
partinents of the business, namely, 
the executive, financial, manufac- 
turing, advertising and sales. 

Just now the advertising and 
sales department is threshing out 
such questions as, “Can we trade- 
mark the Pilgrim blanket?” “How 
shall mail orders be handled?” 
“Shall we use an agency or shall 
we depend upon our own adver- 
tising department to prepare all 
copy and place all orders?” 

It is thought that these prac- 
tical discussions will train class 
members to handle problems 
whenever they bob up in other 
lines of business. 

In taking up the study of “At- 
tention” under Professor Scott, 
the subject is treated under nine 
headings such as “General Char- 
acter of Attention,” “Long Ap- 
peals and Short Appeals,” “At- 
tituide of the Buyer,” “Attitude of 
the Seller,” “Argument.” 

All of the lectures are being 
given in the rooms of the Pilgrim 
Publicity Association. The re- 
maining lecture dates are Feb- 
ruary 15 and 29; March 14 and 
28; April 11. 

J. J. Morgan is chairman of 
the Educational Committee, the 
other members of which are J. B. 
Benson, Boardman, 
Thomas Dreier, A. W.. Ellis, 
Henry Hale, Jr., Ben S. Jacobs, 

: Kingman, Henry Kuhns, 
Arthur Reddish, G. M. Sanford, 
M. H. Smith, W. J. Sinnott and 
C. E. Westfall. 

This committee in order to get 
a series of brief essays for the 
New England papers “which pub- 
lishers will publish and readers 
will read,” has offered a loving 
cup to go to the member who 
writes the best paper on any one 
of twelve advertising topics from 
which the contestant is free to 
make a choice. 

There is no limit to the num- 
ber of papers which a contestant 
may submit, but it is stipulated 
that entries shall not exceed 600 
words. The contest closes 
March 1, 
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Multiplied 


It is by 

reaching as 
many homes 

as it does 

that the 
Woman's Home 
Companion’s 
usefulness is 
multiplied. 
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WHAT MAKES GOOD COPY AND 
LAYOUT 


“Copy and Layout” occupied the at- 
tention of members of the Technical 
Publicity Association at their regular 
monthly meeting held at the Aidine 
Club, New York, on the evening of 


eb. 8. 

J. George Frederick, vice-president of 
the Business Bourse, and E. M. West, 
of the Lesan Advertising Agency, were 
the speakers. 

Mr. Frederick traced the evolution of 
the copy layout from the innovations of 
Charles Austin Bates to the recent 
Crisco copy, with its editorial flavor. 
He showed many illustrations on a 
screen. 

Mr. West spoke particularly about the 
advertising of the New York Central 
lines. He enlarged upon the success 
which had been met by that corpora- 
tion in creating a favorable public 
sentiment and also mentioned how 
adept that organization had become in 
taking advantage of widespread news 
interest in its advertising. He cited 
Atwood’s flight along the ‘‘Water- 
Level Route” as an illustration. He 
also gave his reasons for his belief in 
particular forms of automobile copy 
which he had recently written. 

The subject, “Copy and Layouts” 
brought forth quite a discussion. One 
member said that, while certain men 
of affairs would spend hours over 
automobile catalogues concerning an in- 
vestment of perhaps $5,000, it was next 
to impossible to get a hearing from the 
same men when it came to the question 
of selling a $300,000 reinforced con- 
crete building. The answer lay in the 
fact that automobile buying was gen- 
erally a purely personal transaction 
while the responsibility for purchasing 
an expensive building rested on many 
shoulders. The remedy suggested was 
short, snappy copy which would catch 
the eye of a man of affairs while 
searching for something of personal in- 
terest. 

R. Roy, advertising manager of 
the Swedish-American Iron & Steel 
Company, contended that appeal to 
readers should be made through as 
many of the five senses as_ possible. 
He said one naturally thought in images 
and that the more aid given to readers 
in clarifying the images of advertised 
products just so much would effective- 
ness be increased. 

The carrying power of words was 
discussed. An editor was quoted who 
at one time had said that if one man 
conveyed ideas with 15 words and 
another did the trick just as well with 
five, it was the five-word man who was 
the expert. The commentor suggested 
that copy writers peruse the old masters 
with the set intention of studying those 
passages which give a maximum num- 
ber of ideas through a minimum of 
words, 

+or 


The Atlanta Georgian will be repre- 
sented in the foreign field by the 
representatives of the other Hearst 
evening newspapers, J. C. Dayton_in 
New York City and Frank Fouss in Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


ASSOCIATED CLUBS APPOI 
NATIONAL VIGILANCE ( 
MITTEE 


With the unanimous approval 
Executive Committe of the Ass 
Advertising Clubs, President C 
has appointed a National Vi 
Committee. It is the purpose 
committee to push the campaign 
fraudulent advertising in_a n 
way, and to assist the efforts 
local Vigilance Committee wi 
possible. President Coleman, i: 
menting upon the appointment 
committee, says: 

“There never was a time in t! 
tory of advertising when the 
tion was so favorable to work o 
kind. There is a deep sentime 
vading the whole country, in t! 
vertising ranks and out of them, \ 
will back up the work that our na 
Vigilance Committee will carry o 
is a sign of a new day in the ad\ 
ing world.” 

The following men have been 
pointed to membership on the Vigi!:nce 
Committee of the A. A. C. of A. 

Alfred W. McCann (Chairman), 
Francis H. Leggett & Co., 100 Huson 
St., New York, 

A. M. Candee, National Enameling 
& Stamping Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Lewis H. Clement, Currier Pildg., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

F. J. Cooper, San Francisco, Cal. 

J. ‘L. Hill, 823 Mutual Building, 
Richmond, Va. 


Jesse H. Neal, St. Paul Roofing & 
Cornice Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
William F. Parkhurst, Atlanta, Ga. 
John Irving a“ care PRInveERS’ 
Inx, New York, 
H. H. Stalker, Nei “The Nasby, To- 
ledo, Ohi 
E. R. 'Stotts, 
Towa. 
Woodley, General Roofing Com- 
pany, East St. Louis, Il. 
a. 


720 6th Avenue, Des 
Moines, 


A SYRACUSE TRAGEDY 


Van BenscHoten & CouNTRYMAN. 
ee Magazine and Trade 
Peper Advertising. 

SYRACUSE, Y., February 5, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Printers’ Ink has been coming to 
our office for the last two years (the 
company’s subscription) and the only 
fault I have to find with it is that 
the darn thing don’t stay long enough 
in the office for me to read it through. 
So I herewith send my check to cover 
the cost of a year’s subscription to 
myself, the first number to start with 
January 18, 1912. 

Hoping that you will get my first 
copy to me in a jiffy, and wishing you 
a successful season for your publica- 
tion. 

R. Van BENSCHOTEN. 
———- +9 


Edward S. Cone has purchased an 
interest in Hunton, Lorenzen & 
Woodman and will hereafter take an 
active part in its management.  H« 
will make his headquarters at the New 
York office, 
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.N appeal loudly made to empty space, 
brings no response. One “mouthed 

and mumbled” to an audience of millions 
is without effect. 







Two advertisers selling a similar product 
and using approximately the same space, 
“tried us out.” The one whose product 
sold at the highest price “made good.” The 
other did not. 







The one said—“You are great, you get 
larger copy.” The other, “Your circulation 
isn’t worth a ——.” 






Merely the difference in appeal. 






Circulation that doesn’t circulate, won't 
bring profitable response to the strongest 
appeal, and a circulation more than 
2,000,000 strong won’t bring positive re- 
sponse to a negative appeal. 






You can’t make a Boy love pickles by feed: 
ing him bananas. 







The American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine is a comprehensive 
advertising medium. It will carry the advertiser’s story into more 
than 2,000,000 homes and create consistent demand for products in- 


telligently introduced. 
Send for booklet “Facts.” Representative will follow upon request. 







More than 2,000,000—$5 per line 


American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine 


W. H. JOHNSON, Advertising Manager 










New York Office Chicago Office 
23 East 26th St. 908 Hearst Building 
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TETE-A-TETE WITH THE 
CONSUMER THROUGH 
CHAIN STORES 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF A “DE LUXE” MANUFAC- 
TURING ENTERPRISE THAT CON- 
TROLS ITS OWN RETAIL OUTLETS— 
THE “MERCHANDISE ORDER” ONE 
OF THE “TIES THAT BIND’—WORK- 
ING OUT LISTS A MATTER OF AD- 
VERTISING FINESSE—THE CEN- 
TEMERI GLOVE STORY 


By Charles W. Hurd. 


[Eprtorrat Note.—Not a few manu- 
facturers are canvassing the practicabil- 
ity of chain stores as a measure of 
relief from unsatisfactory trade condi- 
tions. The article herewith is sure to 
take its place as an exhibit of prime 
importance among the other data.] 


When a manufacturer of de 
luxe goods has his own retail 
outlets in the most exclusive shop- 
ping sections of several cities and 
a satisfactory distribution through 
a large number of agencies be- 
sides, he has the chance to make 
telling use of the “merchandise 
order.” in the way that P. Cen- 
temeri & Co., the glove manufac- 
turers and importers, of New 
York, have been doing. 

In the beginning of its use, 
some fifteen or twenty years ago, 
the main purpose of the “Cen- 
temeri glove order” was to make 
it easy for people to make presents 
of gloves at holiday time without 
going to the bother of ascertain- 
ing or remembering the desired 
size. A husband could put an or- 
der for a box of gloves under his 
wife’s or daughter’s breakfast 
plate and it would please her iust 
as much as if she had the gloves 
themselves, particularly as she 
would be able to go down and in- 
dulge her own taste in the selec- 
tion of style and shade. Gentle- 
men could remember their ladies 
in somewhat similar fashion, and 
efployers their employees. 

“The scheme grew from year to 
year without especial attention or 
nourishment until some four or 
five years ago. when an accident 
revealed its possibilities. W. M. 
Smith, general manager of the 
company, but then in charge of 
thé San Francisco branch store, 


was conversing with a frien! of 
his, a physician. It was near 
Christmas time. 

“T have just come from the hos- 
pital,” the doctor said. “There are 
some awfully nice girls among the 
nurses there. I feel very touch 
indebted to them for their cour- 
tesy to some of my patients there, 
and I would like to show my ap- 
preciation of it by making them 
same pleasant little holiday re- 
membrance that wouldn’t run isto 
too much money.” 

“Gloves are always acceptable 
to women,” Mr. Smith suggested, 
“Why not buy a few glove or- 
ders?” 

The doctor nodded, and then 
some other subject came up. But 
two or three days later the doctor 
came down to the Geary street 
store in his car and bought orders 
for seventy-nine pairs of kid 
gloves at $3.50 per pair. 

That experience started a train 
of thought with the glove man, 
and the result was that he put it 
into a circular letter and sent it 
out to a selected list of physicians 
and surgeons. He also got out 
another letter to the heads of big 
concerns employing women in 
their offices and another to real 
estate men. 

The results exceeded expecta- 
tions. It was a “find.” In con- 
sequence, the method has been 
adopted by all the Centemeri 
stores. It is especially successful! 
in New York, where many con- 
cerns have bought up 50, 75 and 
even 100 of the glove orders at 
holiday time to give the young 
women in their employ. 

The “Centemeri glove order” is 
a very handsome and impressive 
piece of printing on high-grade 
paper stock as befits a gift token, 
and in itself is capable of cre- 
ating a strong presumption of 
quality. When sent to its favored 
destination, it is accompanied by a 
sachet packet of delicate and last- 
ing perfume enclosed in a double 
envelope of royal purple, the inner 
envelope embossed with the Cen- 
temeri name and design in gilt and 
the outer envelope severely plain. 

These sachet bags cost six cents 
apiece. They are sent out to the 
selected lists of physicians and 











other individuals as an indication 
of what the gift suggests, but are 
not sent to the list of business 
houses. 

There is another use for the 
Ceitemeri glove orders that is 
suggestive. The Centemeri Com- 
pany has a variety of colors and 
shades of kid gloves. There are 
three or four shades of pink, three 
or four of lavender, as many of 
brown and so on, for about twelve 
or thirteen colors and_ forty 
sh ides. 


MAKES GOOD WITH THE SMALLER 
DEALERS 


Chis is a strong card for the 
Centemeri Company, but it would 
also raise an obstacle in reference 
to the smaller stores outside of 
the larger cities, if not met. Few 
retailers could afford to carry 
gloves in thirty-five or forty 
shades of color in several differ- 
ent sizes and styles. If the re- 
tailers stick to only a few general 
shades, the advantage of the Cen- 
temeri line over the other popu- 
lar brands of gloves could not be 
so easily pointed out. 

In this situation the Centemeri 
“olove order” comes to the rescue. 
The local dealer sells the cus- 
tomer a glove order for $2, $3 or 
more, and the customer calls at 
the Centemeri store when she 
comes to town, or sometimes 
writes, giving her size and the 
preferred style and color. 

If she comes to the store she 
may often be persuaded to buy 
several pairs instead of one, 
either for herself, her husband 
or her children. But whether she 
buys more or not, the order is 
received in payment at its full 
face value. It is exactly as if the 
customer had laid the two or three 
dollars on the counter. It is 
equally acceptable. 

When the order has been re- 
ceived, the firm bills the retailer 
who had sold the order for a 
twelfth of a dozen, less retail dis- 
count. 

Retailers in the vicinity of New 
York, Philadelphia, St. Louis and 
San Francisco are continually 
sending in customers in this way, 
where they cannot suit on size, 
shade and style. No doubt many 
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of them chuckle at the thought of 
getting the full retail profit with- 
out the risk of carrying the stock 
or having their money tied up 
in it. 

“They don’t figure or don’t 
care,” said Mr. Smith on this 
point, “that every customer thus 
sold comes into direct touch with 
us. Her name and address go 
into our mailing list, together with 
her glove size. She receives the 
utmost attention, such as is not 
given outside of an exclusive city 
store. And if she appreciates it, 
as she probably does, she becomes 
our customer permanently. We 
would be willing to pay a great 


VTEMCR T | 

juvenile 
bloves A 
us 


A PACIFIC COAST POSTER AIMED AT 
CHILDREN TO HIT THE ELDERS 


deal more than the retail profit to 
bring this about.” 


THE ADVERTISING ADVANTAGE 


There are several decided ad- 
vantages to this circulation of or- 
ders, aside from the economic one 
of supplying a need. There is the 
advertising value, for instance, 
that the order has. Because it 
directs attention to the name and 
creates prestige for it. It is not 
gloves first and Centemeri after- 
ward; it is then Centemeri first 
and gloves afterward. Moreover, 
the order passes through several 
hands; it is exhibited, discussed, 
consulted. When it is surrendered 
at the store, the name Centemeri 
has been pretty closely linked up 
with gloves. 

Another benefit of the “glove 
order” is that the dealer is im- 
pressed by it and the ‘reatment 


that he receives from the hvuse 
making use ot it. It repres ats 
business that he might not have 
secured without it, a sale saved, 
a liteline thrown out by the min 
tacturers. 

And then again there is 
other advantage that does not 
pear on the surface and yet is 
inconsiderable. lf the New \ 
store has out 2,000 glove orc 
tor which, say, two dollars eac 
has been paid, then it enjoys ite 
use of $4,000 additional working 


* capital, 


These glove orders help to d 
away with the often unsatisfactory 
teature of exchanges. Glove 
tried on at home may not fit and 
when returned may show the ci 
fect of much handling. lif, 
the other hand, a glove order has 
been given instead of the gloves, 
then the recipient will come to 
the store, where she can be fitted 
and her taste, perhaps, more ex- 
actly suited, 

Aside from this merchandise or- 
der, Centemeri & Co. have other 
interesting selling features. Be- 
yond some outdoor and street 
car advertising they have never 
used any of the more important 
display mediums, but they have 
devoted a great deal of attention 
to mail order, and the New York 
store, for instance, has at this 
time some 8,000 mail customers 
all over the world. This list is 
classified by sizes as well as by 
location and parts of it are being 
circularized much of the time. 


CLEANING UP STOCK 


“Thanks to this list,’ says Mr. 
Smith, “we never have any ‘ex- 
treme’ sizes left on our hands at 
the end of the season as most re- 
tailers do. As we approach the 
end of a season and find that cer- 
tain sizes are lagging, we make a 
list of these slow sizes and then 
write those of our customers who 
wear those sizes. Since it is nat 
ural that customers who wear ‘ex- 
treme’ sizes should sometimes find 
it difficult to obtain the sizes when 
they want them, we stand a good 
chance of interesting some of 
them, and, in fact, we always 
manage to clear off the stock in 
this way. 
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Globe 


PER 


gained more advertising .in January, I912, over 
January, 1911, THAN ANY OTHER NEWS- 
PAPER IN NEW YORK. This includes the 
Sunday editions of the morning papers. 


THE GLOBE carried more advertising in Janu- 
ary than The Mail, The Sun or The Post, its three 
competitors in the high-class evening field. 


THE GLOBE’S January gain was 30,195 lines 
more than the COMBINED gains of The Mail, 
The Sun and The Post. 


Why 


THE GLOBE'S great gain in the first month of the new 
year was made, like its remarkable record in 1911, upon pure 
business merit. 

THE GLOBE stands for KNOWN CIRCULATION— 
only cash sales of newspapers count as circulation, and all 
figures are proven. January circulation figures show an in- 
crease in net sales of over 18,000 copies daily, as compared 
with January a year ago. THE GLOBE is the only news- 
paper in New York holding certificates of circulation proofs 
from the A. A. A. and N. W. Ayer & Sons. 

THE GLOBE stands for uniform advertising rates. 
ACCEPTS NO SPECIAL PAGES AT “INSIDE” RATES 
in the hope of impressing prospective advertisers. Its tre- 
mendous gains during January and the year preceding were 
made on the basis of REGULAR RATES, with no extra 
inducement other than a GROWING CIRCULATION and 
a newspaper that improved in quality each day. THE 
GLOBE believes in PRACTISING simple honesty rather 
than PREACHING about it. 

THE GLOBE is the most interesting evening newspaper 
published in New York, and its influence is felt in a large 
percentage of the better-class metropolitan homes. 

For these reasons it deserves the confidence of reader and 
advertiser alike—and its January figures indicate that it has 
won that confidence. 
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“Customers are often surprised 
to get the letters from us telling 
them that we have special gloves 
in their sizes. ‘How in the world 
did you know what size I wear?’ 
they ask, being at the same time 
more or less pleased. The trouble 
of noting the size as well as the 
name and address of these cus- 
tomers is a trouble worth tak- 
ing by the clerks.” 

A letter that goes out from Cen- 
temeri & Co. is always worth 
reading to any one who is inter- 
ested in gloves. Sometimes it is 
about a specially fine importation, 
and a sample of the kid is sent out 
with a few lines describing where- 
in its peculiar excellence lies. 
Whatever the letter, it is based on 
a news feature or special induce- 
ment. 


CENTEMERI GLOVE BOX No. | 


Covered with fine Seal or Morocco Leather; Handsomely 
lined. Mahogany Powder Box and Glove Stretcher 





P CENTEMERI &_CO., 296 FIFTH AVENUE 


ONE OF A SERIES OF CARDS FOR HOLIDAY 
USE ON SELECTED LIST NAMES 


Every letter going out now to 
the list of customers contains a 
little sixteen-page “Quality” book- 
let, four by two and three-quarter 
inches, printed with excellent 
taste in red and black inks on 
high-grade stock. In the middle, 
where the booklet opens naturally, 
is a condensed price list, and on 
the other pages are brief points 
calling attention to Centemeri ex- 
cellencies. 

There are some things which 
may be done, not intrinsically im- 
portant, but nevertheless exerting 
in an indirect way an influence 
very desirable to have at work. 

The Centemeri glove boxes fur- 
nish an example of this. Two 
seasons ago, fifty of these boxes 
were gotten up, handsomely lined, 
and, including glove stretcher and 
powder box, to retail at eight dol- 
lars each. They were prepared 
purely as an experiment 


THE QUALITY APPEAL 


It was realized that there was 
a limited number of people cyen 
in New York who would care to 
pay eight dollars for a glove vox 
without some little urging. And 
it was not intended to push the 
boxes. The main object was to 
heighten the quality appeal and 
furnish an excuse for selling sev- 
eral pairs of gloves at once, 

A set of four handsome cards 
in black and red picturing the 
boxes and gloves and quoting 
prices on different assortments, 
running from $16.80 to $26.65, 
were gotten out. With them was 
sent out a folder calling attention 
to the Centemeri glove boxes de- 
scribed and pointing out the ap- 
propriateness of the glove order 
for Christmas gifts; and the kind 
of card which would be sent out 
by the house to the recipient of 
the gift—a gentle mental-picture- 
building suggestion. The cards 
were sent with a letter to a se- 
lected list. 

These boxes sold well during 
the holiday season and are con- 
sidered to be very valuable ad- 
juncts to the selling and advertis- 
ing campaign. Even where they 
fail to sell themselves, they often 
do succeed in selling the gloves 
or glove orders. The person so- 
licited in this way may hardly 
care to invest twenty dollars in 
gift gloves and box, but he or she 
may at the same time be willing 
to buy five or ten dollars’ worth 
of Centemeri gloves. 

With this object in view, and 
this experience behind it, the com- 
pany has added still more expen- 
sive boxes, some of these selling 
at fifteen dollars. There is no in- 
tention, however, of developing 
any business in them or making 
any money out of them. 

The house of P. Centemeri & 
Co, has a somewhat interesting 
history. 

Centemeri, the founder, was one 
of the notable Italian tenors of a 
generation or two ago. Suddenly 
one day he found himself the vic- 
tim of throat complication which 
cut off his artistic career. He 
came to this country and opened 
a retail store on the second floor 
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Leslie’s Readers Respond to 
Advertisers 


$33,000.00 


@ The first advertisement run by 
Postal Life Insurance Company in 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY—on 
February 23, 1911, in eight inches 
double column space—cost $210.60 
gross— brought 185 replies and 
$33,000.00 worth of business. 


See “Printers” Ink” of 
January 11, 1912. 





Leslie’s 
Illustrated Weekly 
The People’s Paper 
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REDUCE YOUR 
SELLING COST 


Your selling cost covers two items---i. e., get- 
ting new customers and keeping old ones. 

In the first case you are creating a demand 
for your goods. In the second case, you are 
sustaining the demand for them. 

The cost of sustaining demand depends upon 
the amount of competition you have to meet 
and the extent to which the dealer practices 
substitution. 


The McKelvey Co-operative 
Sales Promotion Plan 


eliminates competition and prevents substi- 
tution. It is an absolute “demand” insurance 
that reduces the cost of sustaining demand to 
a minimum. 

Its co-operative features also constitute an 
exceptionally strong “demand” creating ele- 
ment. The McKelvey Sales Plan is based 
upon sound and successful business principles 
and will reduce your selling costs by increas- 
ing the efficiency of your present selling plan. 
Write today for the Facts. They are worth 
knowing, and you won't obligate yourself in 
any way. 


THE McKELVEY COMPANY 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 












































a Broadway building, where he 
eld a variety of things to appeal 
women, dress shields, hair 
iics, dentifrices, toilet articles, 
vgs and finally gloves. This was 
‘ty years ago, and several of the 
love accounts are still retained by 

e present house. 

The glove business increased so 
that, after a while, Mr. Centemeri 
needed additional capital to de- 
velop it. He succeeded in inter- 
esting the Hon, John A. Little, of 
Foston, who was minister to Con- 
siantinople under President Grant. 
Mr. Little’s money helped to do a 
lot, among other things, to put the 
manufacturing end of the industry 
at Milan, Italy, on a sounder basis. 

Mr. Centemeri, however, was a 
better tenor than he was a busi- 
ness man, and by 1876 or 1877 Mr. 
Little found it necessary to take 
over the business in order to save 
his investment. Mr. Centemeri 
died a few years after this. Mr. 
Little passing on still later, was 
succeeded by F. B. Marsh, who 
is the man chiefly responsible for 
putting the business in its present 
condition. He retired a few years 
ago and the company is now a cor- 
poration with several branches 
and many agencies. The manu- 
facturing plant has been trans- 
ferred from Milan to Grenoble, 
France. The present active head 
of the business is C. L. Van 
Doren, the vice-president. 


THE CHAIN STORE ADVANTAGES 


When Centemeri & Co. got four 
of their own stores located in high- 
class shopping centers, when they 
were in partial or complete con- 
trol of several other stores and 
had a large number of co-operat- 
ing agencies scattered all over the 
country, then it was possible to 
do what any other manufacturer 
without such facilities could not do. 

They could keep their fingers 
more closely on the public pulse, 
could tell what people liked and 
did not like, could anticipate 
changes of opinion and fashion, 
could experiment, and could hold 
their trade. 

“What other manufacturers, 
without our retail outlets, would 
dare experiment as we have 
done?” asked Mr. Smith. “With 


520 


he HR ten 
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these openings we have been able 
to take advantage of every veer in 
popular taste. When Miss Alice 
Roosevelt started on her trip 
around the world with Secretary 
Taft, Alice ‘blue’ became the color 
rage with the young people and we 
were able to take the same ad- 
vantage of that fashion as were 
the manufacturers of cloth, rib- 
bon, etc. When Helen ‘pink’ 
flourished, we offered the same 
shade. So with King Edward 
‘royal purple.’ 

“This ability to experiment 
without loss, to follow and even 
anticipate popular fashions, gives 
us a great advantage in meeting 
competition. 

QUESTION OF COMPETENT HELP FOR 
STORES DIFFICULT 


“So valuable are these branch 
stores to us in affording an out- 
let and developing our selling 





CENTEMERI GLOVE ORDER | 
AG. 3.4427 Tew York, .rnccian. 
This order entitles the Bearer to 


Centemesi Gloves ta the value of 








AS MUCH AN ADVERTISEMENT AS IT IS A 
MERCHANDISE ORDER 


scheme that we would increase 
the number at once if we could 
get competent help. We have it 
in mind to enter several new cities 
but have not been able to find 
the right people with ‘the right 
experience to ‘take care of the 
business.. That is the hardest 
problem.” ! ' 

Mr. Smith, the present general 
manager, went ‘out to San Fran- 
cisco sixteen or seventeen years 
ago to open the branch store. He 
had grown up in the business. 

“T had very hazy notions about 
advertising,” he said, “but I knew 
I had to do something to get a 
foothold. The way I went about 
it was to set aside twenty dollars 
the first month for outdoor dis- 
play. You may imagine what 
twenty dollars a month would do 
in a large city. However, busi- 
ness proved so good that I thought 
I could spare forty dollars the 
next month, and I went om dou- 
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bling or increasing it, until at 
length I was spending $1,200 a 
month in painted display, posters 
and street cars, and I spent that 
amount of money for two years. 
The business was built up on 
those methods. 

“One of the first advertisements 
I ran in the street cars was one 
which read: ‘Centemeri gloves fit.” 
The word ‘fit?’ was in immense 
type and occupied most of the 
card. Would you believe that we 
had half a dozen letters from 
people who had read the ad cas- 
ually and thought we were adver- 
tising a cure for epileptic fits! 

“One of the best outdoor adver- 
tising campaigns we had was one 
advertising juvenile gloves with a 
picture of a child scrawling ‘Cen- 
temeri’ on a wall. Business ac- 
quaintances and dealers told me 
I was crazy to run such an ad 
because there was not enough of 
a market for juvenile gloves and 
that only a small part of that 
could be secured. 

“They missed the point. The 


advertising attracted the attention 


of every father, mother, grand- 
father, grandmother, uncle and 
aunt, who saw it, and if they did 
not buy for the children, they 
bought for themselves. We know 
we got results from it. We had 
it painted and posted—in twenty- 
four sheet posters in some in- 
stances—and displayed in the cars. 

“We are not advertising by any 
other method than mail now, ex- 
cept that we occasionally share 
the expense of local advertising 
with a local dealer. We have, 
however, arrived at the point 
where we are open to argument 
on the matter. We could spend 
some $700 or $800 a month at the 
start on something worth while if 
anybody could show us what it is.” 

Centemeri & Co. have, in fact, 
only the past week opened an ad- 
vertising department for whatever 
possibilities are latent in it, with 
Mrs. Leroy Fairman in charge. 
The first work in preparation is a 
catalogue. 

—$<——<+0-—_—__—_ 

‘Clarence R. Lindner, formerly with 

the Cheltenham Agency, has become 


promotion manager of the Cleveland 
Leader and the Toledo Blade. 


GETTING UNDER THE 
DEALER’S SKIN 


ENTERPRISING EXAMPLES OF 
THE MERCHANT MAY BE IND{ 
TO EXTEND HIMSELF FOR 
MANUFACTURER— THE  GRO\ 
HABIT OF BEING “HELPFUL” 


By Clayton A. Eddy, 

Advertising Manager of the De 
Stove Works, Detroit, Mich. 

The dealer has come to ex; 
the co-operation of the manui:c- 
turer, just the same as he expe ts 
that the goods sold him will pr 
thoroughly reliable. 

A forceful suggestion is tliat. 
supplied by the sales and adver- 
tising manager of a large furii- 
ture house who makes a special 
point of watching out for busi- 
ness articles of interest to the 
firm’s dealers. When articles of 
value appear he secures a su- 
ficient quantity of the magazines 
publishing them to cover the list 
of names he has at hand. Marked 
copies of the magazines, together 
with a personal letter to each cus- 
tomer calling attention to the 
items and suggesting the dealer 
may be able to use some of the 
ideas to advantage, are mailed. 
Special attention is paid to items 
regarding window trims, displays 
of all sorts and advertising plans 
that will prove of interest and 
assistance to the firm’s dealers. 
This thoughtfulness on the com- 
pany’s part is appreciated by the 
dealers because they realize that 
special attention is being given 
them, and a great many times they 
receive pointers and suggestions 
which they can later use to ad- 
vantage. 

The salesmen for one furniture 
manufacturing house are instruct- 
ed to spend one evening of every 
week with new accounts, to coach 
the store salesmen on the selling 
points of the line. The salesman 
will in the course of his talk take 
the opportunity to go over the 
advertising plans his firm has out- 
lined, calling the store salesmen's 
attention to the national advertis- 
ing, the advantages in selling ad- 
vertised lines and the advertising 
literature of benefit to customers. 
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Not a Line of 
Objectionable Advertising 


Search every issue through and through and you'll not 
find a line of objectionable advertising—from cover to 


cover—in 


KANSAS FARMER 


The Standard Farm Paper of Kansas 


49 years’ continuous service to Kansas farmers. 


But you will find creditable and “clean” advertising of 
hundreds of firms, companies and individuals in it. Most 
of them have been there year after year. The reason is 
obvious. 

An all-farm circulation of over 60,000 weekly. Full 
measure guaranteed and proven in any way you say. Over 
50,000 in Kansas alone. Paid at $1.00 a year. 85% direct 


subscriptions—tthe rest through agents. 

All among farmers who have bank accounts and who 
believe in “business farming.” Prove this for yourself by 
cetting a copy of KANSAS FARMER and spend 30 min- 
utes going through it. If you don’t say it is a real “live 
one’’-—a leader—send us a bill for your 30 minutes’ time. 


Advertising rate—3oc an agate line. $4.20 an inch— 
single column width—$200.00 a page (784 lines). 

Ask either of the undersigned about the possibilities in 
KANSAS FARMER for your line or lines. Accurate and 
up-to-the minute information on “tap” always, on trade 
conditions in our territory. 


KANSAS FARMER : Topeka, Kansas 


Geo, W. Herbert, Inc., rh De Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 


600 First Nat'l Bank Bldg., ‘g iy 3 41 Park Row, 
Chicago, Ill. New York City. 
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The advantages of having the 
salesmen meet at the store in the 
evening is the fact that they are 
not interrupted by customers as 
is the case during the day, and the 
manufacturer’s salesman has a 
better opportunity of driving 
home the points he especially 
wants to impress. 

A great deal of effort and ex- 
pense has been devoted to moving 
picture entertainments by some 
manufacturers. One manufacturer 
of paper had an elaborate series 
of moving pictures prepared. 
These showed views of the plant, 
special machinery devoted to the 
manufacture of paper and the 
various processes through which 
the paper passes before it is ready 
for use. 

A lecture was prepared in con- 
nection with the pictures and a 
competent lecturer visited various 
cities giving talks in connection 
with the moving pictures. The 
dealers selling this brand of paper 
noted an increase in sales imme- 
diately after the pictures were 
shown in their cities. These pic- 
tures not only advertised the 
manufacturer but also the dealer 
who sold this special brand of pa- 
per. 

Retail grocers selling a special 
brand of borax became enthusias- 
tic pushers for the line when one 
of the company’s representatives 
toured the country giving moving 
picture shows in connection with 
their product. The pictures were 
interesting and instructive and 
created so much interest that the 
halls in which the entertainments 
were given were always packed. 
Better than the mere interest the 
pictures aroused, however, were 
the increased sales. The pictures 
educated both dealer and con- 
sumer, and, together with other 
advertising assistance the com- 
pany furnished dealer, served to 
establish this brand of borax 
firmly in the minds of local 
buyers. 

It is needless to state that most 
dealers appreciate the efforts many 
manufacturers are now making 
to co-operate with them for more 
sales. 

A manufacturer of automobile 
tires backs up dealers by furnish- 


ing iree, among other advertising 
assistance, three forms of outdoor 
advertising. One of these is a 
painted board sign illuminated by 
lights placed at one side of the 
sign. Another “help” is large 
posters in two sizes, one twenty- 
one feet long and ten feet high, 
the other seven feet long by ten 
feet high. The third form js 
painted wall signs on the walls 
of the dealers’ stores wherever 
possible, the tire manufacturer 
furnishing the sign painter for thie 
work. 

This manufacturer also supplies 
dealers with a series of four-page 
folders in large quantities show- 
ing how the tires are manufac- 
tured, why they wear long and 
what users say about the tires. 
Reliable and authoritative guide 
books for touring various sections 
of the country are also furnished 
with the dealer’s imprint on the 
covers. These books contain com- 
plete maps and the kind of in- 
formation necessary to the great- 
est comfort and pleasure of the 
motorist. 

If a dealer were to have all this 
matter printed individually for 
himself it would cost him hun- 
dreds of dollars. The manufac- 
turer is willing to go to the neces- 
sary expense, however, because he 
realizes the greater his co-opera- 
tion with the dealer the more 
loyal that dealer will prove to be 
and the more sales will result. 

I know of one manufacturer 
who makes considerable capital 
out of his original method of 
collecting material for the ads he 
supplies dealers for their local ad- 
vertising. The dealer is requested 
to send in any suggestions and 
special offerings he desires incor- 
porated’ in the advertisements, 
and the expert advertising writers 
then whip these advertisements 
into shape. 

The manufacturers who are far- 
seeing enough to furnish the ad- 
vertising and selling helps which 
will prove to be of the greatest 
benefit to the dealer and who also 
co-operate with him in every pos- 
sible manner are the manufactur- 
ers who are securing the greatest 
number of accounts and holding 
them. 
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GIV'NG THE SMALL DEALER A 
FIGHTING CHANCE 


To the thoughtful student of modern 
industrialism, one of the most interest- 
ing things is the effort on the part of 
large producers to co-operate with the 
sma!! dealers who handle their products. 

Jwo or three large and progressive 
shoc concerns of St. Louis some years 
ago started in to study the problems of 
the small dealer with a view to render- 
ing him some timely help in the way 
of selling schemes and advertising sug- 
gestions, 

They came to see that the success 
of their business was _ conditioned 
largely upon the readiness with which 
their customers sold their shoes. Con- 
sequently these big shoe concerns inter- 
ested themselves in the problem of de- 
veloping the small merchant into a 
bigger merchant. 

This interesting co-operative programme 
between producer and dealer is paral- 
leled in the furniture industry. The 
larger and better representatives of 
our furniture manufacturing _ inter- 
ests are seeking to reach out a helping 
hand to their customers—small, strug- 
gliig dealers no less than the larger 
and more prosperous ones. 

In view of the stressful nature of 
competition in the retail furniture 
trade—competition from large near-by 
furniture establishments no less than 
from remote catalogue houses, it is an 
encouraging thing to know that there 


are at least a few big concerns that are 
willing to give the little fellow a fight- 
ing chance.—From the Globe-Wernicke 
Doings. 

a oo rs 


ANOTHER BAKER CHOCOLATE 
LITIGATION 


Walter Baker & Co., Ltd., of Dor- 
chester, Mass., recently brought an ac- 
tion against the Gray Mercantile Com- 
pany, of Columbus, Neb., to restrain 
the latter company from selling choco- 
late and cocoa not manufactured by 
it under the name of “Bakers.” The 
Baker chocolate sold by defendant 
was that of William H. Baker, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Inc. The court held that 
in view of the fact that the legal 
differences between Walter Baker & 
Co. and William H. Baker, of Syra- 
cuse, had been adjudicated by the 
courts that no cause of action was 
made out in this case by Walter Baker 
& Company, Ltd. 


eo 
DEATH OF W. A. MERRIAM 


William A, Merriam, aged forty-three, 
manager of advertising for the Warner 
Instrument Company, Beloit, Wis., died 
of appendicitis February 7, following 
an operation. Before coming to Beloit 
he was with the Lord & Thomas 
Agency, at Chicago. 
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We would be judged by 
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MAKING THE HOUSE OR- 
CAN A SUCCESS 


HUMAN INTEREST A PRIME REQUI- 
SITE—ATTRACTIVE COVER DESIGN 
AND SOME READING MATTER IN A 
LIGHTER VEIN NEEDED—HOW TO 
INTEREST THE DEALER 


By S. B. Chittenden, Jr., 
Advertising Manager, Lehigh Portland 
Cement Company, Chicago. 

A careful study of the success- 
ful house organs to-day shows 
that the secret of their success is 
largely in the element of “human 
interest” which each contains. It 
is chiefly through this element that 
a house organ stands or fails. It 
makes no difference whether the 
house organ goes to the consum- 
er, dealer, contractor or whoever 
it may be, it must contain some- 
thing which will catch that man’s 
interest if only for a few mo- 
ments. It must tell him what 
there is to tell in a way which 
will arouse his interest long 


enough to leave an impression or 


suggestion. If the house organ 
does that the manufacturer has 
probably gained a friend. 

One of the most important es- 
sentials in gaining a person’s atten- 
. tion is to have an attractive cover 
design—something pertinent which 
will cause interest right off the 
treel. There is needed a novel 
phase of manufacture or some- 
‘thing of that kind designed in 
such a way that the person who 
receives the house organ will go 
beyond the cover to see what 
comes next, instead of relegating 
the book to the waste-paper bas- 
ket on sight. 

This is, of course, a big prob- 
lem, but it is a phase of the house- 
organ proposition that deserves 
careful study. A catchy cover de- 
sign that will attract either be- 
cause of its uniqueness or pleas- 
ing appearance means almost half 
the battle. After the cover de- 
sign comes the arrangement of 
the house organ so that the first 
reading matter contains some- 
thing of vital interest to the per- 
son to whom it goes. This should 
be followed by a little comic ele- 
ment, something light which can 
be read quickly, but which at the 


same time will bring a laus: or 
smile. 

If the house organ goes t« the 
dealer, squibs on your own - iles- 
men or the dealers thems. \vyes 
should be included. The ‘ tter 
will be tickled when they see ‘heir 
names or photos, as well as :ose 
of the salesmen who call on t!:em, 
in the house organ. This iittle 
touch of humor may often be the 
means of forming a friend!y tie 
between the manufacturer an: the 
person he is trying to reach. By 
first having a good cover désign 
and then interposing the lisiter 
vein through the text with some- 
thing a little heavier, the reader 
is carried along by the humar-in- 
terest element until, before he 
knows it, he has read the entire 
house organ through. 


AN Al MAN AS EDITOR. 


Why many house organs fail 
at the start is due to the fact 
that the work is put in the hands 
of some clerk in the advertising 
department to do the best he can. 
This is poor policy. If the house 
organ is to be a success the man 
who writes it should be in close 
touch with the manufacturing as 
well as the sales problems of the 
company. The house organ will 
then put forth in the best possible 
way the phases of that business 
which should be brought to the 
attention of the people to whom 
it is sent. The house organ is an 
important enough part of every 
large advertising appropriation to 
have the supervision at least of 
the advertising manager, and un- 
less this is done it is likely to be 
a failure. 

It is not such a hard problem 
to secure good material for a 
house organ if you go about it in 
the right way. For instance, if 
it is a dealer proposition, as the 
majority are, by keeping in close 
touch with your salesmen good, 
live material can often be ob- 
tained from their experiences 
on the road. Frequently in- 
formation can be secured from 
this source which will be of help 
to some dealer and can be incor- 
porated in the house organ with 
good effect. Study the needs of 
the dealer and try and fill your 
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“P| Flisa 
Humdinger— 
aCyclopedia.” 


SECY. COBURN Coburn 


Secretary Coburn, of the Kansas Board of Agriculture, 
is one of the real big men of America. He knows 
farming and he knows farm papers. 

I have never met Prof. Coburn personally, so I 
was all the more gratified to get this letter in our 
mail January 22: 


ALSO gs 
Department ot Digest 


Carrer. Buwoins, Terena 


Toemecsians uate we 
Gay, HK Cakeeciic 
*K EO oe Ss 


Secy. Coburn in his letter tells why Prairie Farmer 
pays its advertisers. It'is the greatest Western farm 
paper editorially, and Illinois is its field. 


><> PRAIRIE FARMER = Chicago 


BURRIDGE D. BUTLER, Publisher 
Brooks Bldg., 223 West Jackson Blvd. 


A. K. Hammonp, Mgr. New York Office, 366 Fifth Avenue. 
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magazine with selling helps. Keep 
them in close touch with all the 
new advertising you get out by 
illustrating the various features 
in miniature. This is probably 
the greatest single function of a 
house organ to dealers—to keep 
them in close touch with manu- 
facturing, sales and advertising 
organizations of the business. For 
this reason the man who under- 
takes to edit a house organ 
should be continually studying the 
manufacturing and sales end of 
his product in order to bring out 
clearly the main points why his 
goods are better than similar 
lines and at the same time give 
the dealer the vital selling points 
in his favor. 


PROOF THAT HOUSE ORGANS PAY. 


Make the dealer your friend by 
having several pages devoted to 
him personally in each issue of 
the house organ. Get him to go 
along with you so he will give 
you information about himself, 
his business and the reasons why 
he has succeeded, etc. All this 


incorporated in the house organ 
may help other of your dealers 


or attract new ones. It will help, 
too, to make stronger friends of 
the dealers you write about. In 
this way you can fill the monthly 
messenger of your company full 
of human interest so that people 
who receive it will wonder where 
it is, if it doesn’t show up the 
first of every month, just as you 
wonder where your copy of Har- 
per’s, Cosmopolitan or Munsey’s 
is if you don’t get it right on the 
dot. 

As a final argument in favor of 
house organs, it might be of in- 
terest to cite two examples where 
house organs certainly did pay. 
These two incidents are taken 
from actual experiences of the 
writer. A short time ago the 
vice-president of a large manu- 
facturing concern told me where 
a house organ of one motor car 
company actually sold him a car 
after he had decided to buy an- 
other make. The house organ in 
question came on his desk and it 
had an attractive cover. Although 
a very busy man, his curiosity was 
immediatley aroused by the cover, 


because he was interested in a:sto- 
mobiles. He picked the hous 
organ up, “intending to glanc: 
it,’ as he told me, and before | 
knew it he had read it throu 
He then ’phoned the local ag: 

to bring down a certain m»> 
for him to look at that noon, 
before twenty-four hours he hi 
bought that car, for he said, 
that car could do all that | 
said it could, J wanted that car 
and none other.” That house 
gan sold a car valued at betwee 
$5,000 and $8,000 in twenty-toi 
hours’ time. 

As another example of the 
value of a house organ, I was ed- 
iting one for a large manuiac- 
turing concern in the panic of 
1907. This house organ went 
the architect, and, owing to ti 
business depression, we decided to 
discontinue it for three montlis. 
At the end of two months we be- 
gan to get letters from architects 
asking, “What has become of the 
monthly magazine you used to 
send me?” “Why have you taken 
my name off your mailing list?” 
etc. This was a pleasant surprise, 
as up to that time the management 
had never been quite sure that the 
house organ was securing results, 
and it took the panic to prove 
that it was appreciated and read. 
Needless to say that house organ 
still flourishes to-day. 

In ending, if you have the 
money to spare from your appro- 
priation, publish a house organ 
by all means, but don’t go about 
it half way as an unimportant 
part of advertising. Get it out 
right and it will pay. 

+o» 
TO CELEBRATE THIRTY 
OF SERVICE 


YEARS 


A banquet was given by the Orange 
Judd Company in Springfield, on Jan 
uary 26, in honor of Thomas A. Bar- 
rett, treasurer of the company. The 
dinner celebrated the thirtieth anni- 
versary of Mr. Barrett’s connection 
with that company. 

Herbert Myrick presided, and Wil- 
liam A. Whitney was toastmaster. All 
of the speakers during the evening 
paid tribute to the work Mr. Barrett 
had done during his thirty years’ serv 
ice, during which time he has become 
one of the best known men in the 
Eastern advertising circles, 

As a_ testimonial of the esteem i: 
which Mr. Barrett is held, a watch was 
presented him by his business associates. 
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What Is To-pay’s MAGAZINE? 
What Field Does It Cover? 


TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE is the only 
big “Twice-A-Month” publication 
that reaches women in every part 
of the United States. 


Two distinct issues, read by every 
member of the family. 


The Fashion Number illustrates the 
best up-to-date styles in May Man- 
ton patterns. Also a Beauty Depart- 
ment. Over 3,000 dealers handle 
these patterns—every dealer an 
agent for TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE. 


The Fiction Number contains inter- 


esting up-to-date Stories, Current 
Events, Culinary Department, 
Menus and Recipes, Puzzle Page 
with prize offers, Children’s Page, 
Household Decoration, Home En- 
tertainment, etc. 


600,000 Guaranteed Circulation 


Rates, $2.50 per line; quarter page (100 
lines) or more in one issue, $2.00 per line. 
The dealers’ influence costs you nothing. 








Let us tell you more about 
TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE. 


WILL C. IZOR, Advertising Manager, 
1 Madison Ave., New York City. 


CHARLES Dorr, Howse & LITTLE Co., 
6 Beacon St., People’s Gas Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. Chicazo, II]. 
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The Poster 


Is this not Reason? 


HE POSTER ADVERTISING 

ASSOCIATION is a thought-out 

and operated organization for mak- 
ing the Poster valuable. It has done so. 
First, by ‘‘cleaning house.’’ Second, 
by accurately classifying all poster plants 
in the United States and Canada and 
fixing their rate strictly according to 
their service. We are a clearing house 
for information which we supply free. 
Write us or any official representative 
concerning cost of a campaign in any 
territory. 


POSTER ADVERTISING ASSOCIATI( 


OFFICIAL @LIC 


BO SRY AOD. kkcasescsecnenetanaen 111 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Asso¢iated Billposters’ Protective Co 147 Fourth Ave., New York City 
N. W. Ayer & Son 300-308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
George Batten Co..Fourth Ave.,Bldg., Fourth Ave. and 27th St., New York City 
A. M. Briggs Co 1108 Hippodrome Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
Geo. L. Dyer 42 Broadway, New York City 
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ATCH the crowd on any shopping thoroughfare 
-where do they gather? 


Before the picture and jewelry store windows most of all. 


Watch anyone pick up a book. What does he do first? 
Look at the pictures. 

Why the great success of the pictorial weeklies? 

Why the highly perfected art departments of the monthlies? 

Why the effort you make on the illustrations of your copy ? 

Pictures! Pictures! One of the greatest forces in advertising copy. 


They attract. They hold. They tell the story. They visualize 


your message. 
We remember faces—and forget names. 
We remember the book’s illustrations and forget the story. 


The picture is advertising intensified—the right picture. It is 
the strongest memory-holding force we have. 


IHE POSTER is the best medium known to 

the world for producing your story before the 

public by pictorial treatment. It is not a 
question of the medium; it is a question of copy. 
And even in copy this Association will help if you 
desire it. 


» 1620 Steger Building, CHICAGO 


LICITORS 


fahin Advertising Co 

fassengale Advertising Agency Atlanta, Ga. 

van B, Nordhem Co 3essemer Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Crockett Agency....c.s.seeeeees Maison Blanche Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
Re NOS: THM, TRG... 5 6050 dcp ee 00's 1516 Tribune Bldg., Chicago, III. 

Mean. Willa on aiks 65 os baseess saeases John Hancock Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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To Reach Buyers Direct 
Use Boyd’s Special Lists 


These lists are furnished in typewritten form, with special indica- 
tions, and forwarded, charges paid, on receipt of amount specified. 


12,164 Bakers, Retail, Responsible 
12,688 Booksellers, Newsdealers and Stationers, Preferred 25.00 
6,425 Bottlers, Preferred 10.00 
12,201 Butchers and Meat Markets, Retail, Responsible.... 25.00 
92:993 Carriage and Wadon Dealers... .is.ccssceccsscccces 25 00 
36,303 Cigar Dealers, Retail 50.00 
10,543 Cigar Dealers, Retail, Responsible 25.00 
15,813 Clothiers and Men’s Furnishers, Retail, Responsible 35.00 
14,366 Confectioners, Retail, Responsible 
3,836 Department Stores 
47,703 Druggistsy Retail 
25,635 Druggists, Retail, Responsible 
34,094 Dry Goods Dealers and Department Stores 
17,055 Dry Goods Dealers and Department Stores, Respon- 
sible 
278,876 Farmers, Preferred 
2,841 Five and Ten Cent Stores 
36,711 Flour, Feed, Hay and Grain Dealers 
19,695 Flour, Feed, Hay and Grain Dealers, Responsible... 
10,043 Fruit Dealers, Retail, Preferred 
23,112 Furniture Dealers, Retail, Responsible 
44,857 General Stores, Retail, Responsible 
30,758 Grocers, Retail, Responsible 
4,241 Grocers, Wholesale 
42,422 Hardware Dealers, Retail 
26,973 Hardware Dealers, Retail, Responsible 
5,783 Laundries, Preferred 
36,434 Lawyers, Responsible 
16,860 Lumber Dealers, Retail, 
-23,660 Milliners, Retail 
10,800 Milliners, Retail, Responsible 
24,555 Physicians, Selected 
27,003 Plumbers, Steam Fitters, Etc., Preferred 
4,937 Plumbers, Steam Fitters, Etc., Responsible 
10,341 Restaurants and Cafes, Responsible 
6,243 Sporting Goods Dealers 
68,788 Steam Users, Large 
21,948 Steam Users, Responsible 
36,635 Tailors, Merchant .00 
9,283 Tailors, Merchant, Res sible .00 
39,962 Woodworkers .00 
24,014 Woodworkers, Responsible .00 


Write for detailed information concerning the above or other classi- 
fications desired, and List Catalogue or Classified Investors’ Tabu- 


lation. 
Boyd’s City Dispatch 
Beekman and Nassau Streets, New York City 
EDGAR J. WILLIAMS, Manager 
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CAMPAIGN ON QUANTITY 
AS FOIL TO HIGHER 
COST OF LIVING 


BIC PACKAGE, HALF AS LARGE AGAIN 
\S STANDARD PACKAGE, CENTRAL 
iDEA IN SELLING AND ADVERTIS- 


A manufacturing company with 
an established market for several 
products, and a large sales force, 
decided a year or more ago to 
add another article to its line. 

The time was not very propi- 
ticus for launching anything 
new. Business was not overac- 
tive. The rumble of popular dis- 
content over the steadily rising 
cost of living was growing louder. 
There seemed to be no ground 
for expecting any marked im- 
provement before the Presidential 
election, and perhaps even not 
then. 

The company, however, had 
faith in its new product and it 
determined to go ahead on its 
plans. 

When the officials got down to 
a serious study of the proposition, 
they realized that success would 
turn largely or wholly on unusual 
features. And yet the product 
was practically like any one of a 
dozen or twenty others being ad- 
vertised or distributed. And in 
the field thus hotly contested, the 
company, in spite of its large 
selling force, did not enjoy the 
fullest confidence and co-opera- 
tion of the jobbers and retailers. 
Its “free deals” and “special 
prices” to the retailer on its 
othe; products, promised to con- 
jure up difficulties in respect to 
the new one. It could not, in 
fact, depend on the trade to push 
the article without offering in- 
ducements. It could not do this 
and at the same time offer un- 
usual inducements to the public. 
And it could not afford to neglect 
the public. It looked like a long 
and stern chase, which means also 
a very expensive chase. 

So the officers of the company 
sat from day to day and thought, 
and their advertising agents 
thought, and out of the co-opera- 


tive brown study a plan emerged 
at last. 

“This increase in the cost of 
living is a big stumbling block to 
us and to everybody else,” one of 
the officers of the company had 
one day exclaimed. “Everybody 
is thinking and talking about it. 
Prices are going up on every- 
thing or threatening to go up. 
Recall an exception to the tend- 
ency, if you can. And yet what 
a selling point that would be! 
Why not do it? Why not jump 
boldly into the field with a larger 
package than any other people 
are putting out and sell it at the 
same price? And advertise it as 
the one thing not affected by the 
higher cost of living, on which 
money can be saved?” 

The idea stuck and “Washing- 
ton Crisps” were brought out and 
marketed on that basis by the 
United Cereal Mills Company, of 
Quincy, Illinois. The name, the 
package, the newspaper copy, the 
posters and cards are _ other 
important elements in the cam- 
paign, but the size of the package 
and the price are the funda- 
mentals. 





CRISPS 
(Delicious Corn-flakes) 
FIRST 1s QUALITY 
FIRST in TITY 
ON THE TABLE 
Exact size big, red and white 





: 

LEE 

Washington | 
CRISPS 


aN 





ONE OF THE FULL-PAGE NEWSPAPER ADS 


If you have looked at all 
deeply into this extensive cam- 
paign which has been going on al! 
the year, in what is said to be 
over 300 daily newspapers in more 
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important communities east of 
the Missouri River, you may have 
noticed one interesting fact—that 
in every piece of newspaper copy 
and in every car card wherever 
the package of “Washington 
Crisps” is represented, the exact 
size is always shown, never a 
smaller dimension. 

This is very effective for more 
than one reason. In the first 
place, it calls for large space in 
the newspaper page, and in the 
second place it permits of making 
a strong point of that size and 
teaching the readers to look for 
and expect a large package. 

The size of the package and the 
price are only more important 
than the name and design of it. 
It was not possible to get a testi- 
monial from the Father of His 
Country but the company could 


Dear! Dear! Where is 
he locking This space 
too small 
to hold 
actual size 
of package. 


Dowe—at the lower cost 
of living. 


AN APPEAL TO THE IMAGINATION 


use his name and portrait and 
colonial costume, and did. Law 
and custom prohibit the commer- 
cial use of the flag, but the com- 
pany could make use of part of 
it, and has, The result is a very 
striking package, rather expen- 
sively gotten up and calculated to 
inspire the maximum amount of 
good will that any package, as a 
mere package, could do. 

The careful planning, the elab- 
orate care taken with every single 
element of the campaign, have 
been reflected in the results and 
these are sufficiently indicated by 
the fact that a second mill has 
keen opened, in Buffalo, which 
almost doubles the output, now 
said to be 3,500 cases a day. 

The campaign opened in March 
a year ago. On March 15 every 
retail grocer in the section of the 
country occupied by the thirteen 
original states was confronted on 
opening his morning paper ‘by 
large ads in which a new corn 


crisp package was pictured 
size.” If he rode to work 
street-cars told him the 
story, and whether he walke 
rode flaming posters showed { 
Father of His Country stan: : 
as the sponsor of a “square 

in corn flakes and justice to 1 
consumer.” When he arrive 
his store he found that | 
Sam’s messenger had laid u: 
his desk an attractive mail 
card lithographed in five col 
telling of the advent of “W 
ington Crisps” and the adveriis 
ing campaign behind it. T 
manufacturers were ev idently g 
ry to “let George do it,” and he 
did. 

When the salesman called upon 
the retail trade, showed the pack- 
age and the advertising schedule 
and talked the purpose of the 
campaign, it was not difficult to 
secure the order for a first case. 
The package alone was sufficient 
to create interest, being, it is said, 
the most expensive package ever 
used by a cereal manufacturer. 

As foreseen, the large package 
helped to soften things with the 
grocer. He was shown how it 
was possible to use it to offset the 
hue and cry raised against him 
on account of the higher prices 
which he was compelled to ask in 
self-defense on such articles as 
eggs, butter, etc. The argument 
sounded good to the grocers and 
distribution was effected with 
considerable rapidity. 

The advertising has run prac- 
tically on three legs. 

Of the $300,000 spent thus far, 
much the larger portion has gone 
for newspaper advertising. Space 
was taken at one time or another 
in the leading dailies of practi- 
cally every large or medium-sized 
community from Bangor, Maine, 
to San Antonio, Texas, and Jack- 
sonville, Florida, to’ Minneapolis 
and St. Paul—300 papers or more. 

More than $50,000 is said to 
have gone into posters and painted 
display. The principal communi- 
ties in the East, South and Middle 
West have been covered in this 
way with one sheet, eight-sheet, 
sixteen-shect and twenty-four 
sheet bills and painted display oi 
a corresponding size. In New 
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YOU CAN TALK TO 


ALL CLASSES—— 
ALL THE vo nae 
ALL, THE TIME 


only by using 


Street Car Advertising 


“THE GOLDEN ROUTE TO SUCCESS” 


And you can talk to ALL the people for LESS 
THAN HALF it will cost you to talk to HALF 
OF THE PEOPLE any other way, or all 
other ways combined. We mean JUST THAT. 


yas-Read it again—analyze it! 


Street Car Advertising is SUPREME as the 
most ECONOMICAL and most EFFECTIVE 
National Advertising Service. 





We represent, exclusively, the Street Car service in more than 
three-fourths of the cities and towns in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Philippine Islands and Brazil. 
We plan and furnish every requisite of the largest and smallest 
advertising campaigns. 











Street Railways Advertising Company 


LARGEST ADVERTISING ORGANIZATION IN THE WORLD 


WESTERN OFFICE : HOME OFFICE : PACIFIC COAST : 
First National Bank Bldg. Flatiron Building California Street 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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York City lighted bulletin and 
large wall space have been gener- 
ously used. 

In the street cars of most of 
these cities and towns there have 
been full runs of cards. A series 
of six “teasers” was run io pro- 
voke curiosity before the public 
was let into the secret that 
“Washington Crisps” was being 
advertised. The standard card 
is not deep enough to take in the 
full size of the “Washington 
Crisps” package, and this fact 
was ingeniously turned into a 


Me 


| THE BIG PACKAGE 


(Best Quality Corr Flakes 


Little Price 


TOO 
Washington | ° 
CRISPS 


hel 


QUANTITY ARGUMENT ON A CAR-CARD 


talking point by picturing pesple 
looking beyond the edge of the 
card, as shown in the accompany- 
ing reproduction. 

The advertising appropriation 
of the past year will be consider- 
ably increased this year as the 
campaign spreads into the Far 
Western states. Progress is be- 
ing made as fast as conditions 
permit. During the winter sea- 
son, the campaign has been car- 
ried on in the Southern states. 

As an indication of the kind of 
pace the United Cereal Mills peo- 
ple are setting, it is announced 
that on Washington’s Birthday, 
full pages will be taken in thirty- 
five or forty leading dailies in the 
East, Middle West and South. 
Outside of this the future sched- 
ule calls for two large ads and 
two small ads per week in more 
than 300 daily newspapers, vary- 
ing as to locality, but averaging 
for the large ads 200 lines over 
four columns, and small ads 160 
lines over three columns. Five 
Chicago. newspapers have carried 
“Washington Crisps” ads at one 
time, and full pages will appear 
in these five on February 22d. 

These are the three legs or 
general consumer mediums on 


which the campaign has cen 
running. 

But there has been no nevlect 
of the trade press, and the irr sor- 
tant factor of advertising . 
to the dealer through prov 
him with store cards, ha: 
and window trims has not 
overlooked. Handsome, 
graphed cards have been di 
uted for his benefit. 


WHY SAMPLING WAS NOT |{ 


Contrary to custom in recard 
to breakfast foods and :nost 
grocery specialties, there has )cen 
no sampling done with “Wash ng- 
ton Crisps.” The chief reason 
would appear to be that it could 
not be done effectively. She 
size of the package is agains: it, 
for sampling. To give away the 
full-sized package would be to 
cheapen it, and make it difficult 
to obtain the full price for it 
afterward. To give away a re- 
duced size would be to lose the 
whole effect of the “large s‘ze” 
campaign and impair the effect of 
the advertising. 

It might be thought possible to 
sample through the grocer and 
have his clerks explain, but the 
United Cereal Mills Company 
has scruples against such a thing. 

“No attempt has been made to 
use ihe dealer as an advertising 
medium,” said an officer of the 
company. “No offers of ‘one 
dollar a case rebate for sampling’ 
have been made, as is being done 
by some other manufacturers. 
The stand taken by the United 
Cereal Mills, Ltd., is that such an 
offer is either one of two things: 
a bribe in case the grocer does 
not do the sampling; or an il- 
legitimate method of doing busi- 
ness in case he does; for in this 
case he receives nothing for his 
service as sample distributor.” 

The place of sampling in the 
campaign has been taken bv a 
vigorous window-trimming  un- 
dertaking. Window decorators 
travel from town to town cover- 
ing the entire territory being 
worked by the salesmen. 

As soon as the introductory 
campaign is completed, magazine 
space will be added to link up 
and intensify the local operations. 
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“WHY THE BANK SHOULD 
ADVERTISE” 


Emerson De Puy, editor of the 
Northwestern Banker, addressed the 
Des Moines Ad-Men’s Club February 
6, on the subject, “Why the Bank 
Should Advertise.” He said in part: 

“Not only should the bank adver- 
tise to build up its own business and 
thus be enabled to declare dividends 
to stockholders, but there is a public 
duty which all good bankers recognize 
and that is a thwarting of the schemes 
of the J. Rufus Wallingfords. 

“The business of selling all sorts of 
worthless ‘stocks’ and ‘bonds’ by mail, 
through able and seductive advertising, 
has assumed wonderful proportions. 

“Tt seems clear that the bank should 
make its advertising educative along 
these lines, to the end that the people 
may have information valuable to them 
as to the making of investments. 

‘It is safe to say that the alluring 
part of the advertisements of all ‘get- 
rich-quick schemers’ lies in their disin- 
terestedness. Everything is for the 
benefit of the other fellow; the pro- 
moter of the scheme is a philanthro- 
pist whose highest joy is in serving his 
feliow men, 

“Always the schemer shows great 
dividends (on paper), his literature 
and follow up stuff; refers pityingly to 
those people who foolishly put their 
money in savings banks where it only 
draws 4 per cent per annum. 

“All students of the subject are 
ware that the advertiser loses ground 
in proportion as he reveals his desire 
to sell. The public cares nothing about 
his desires, but when he shows that 
same public how it is to be enricned 
nd benefited in buying what he has 
to sell, then it comes running with its 

nds full of money. 

“The J. Rufus Wallingfords are men 
of great ability along this line, and the 
banker should understand that he is up 
igainst a stiff proposition; that his ad- 
vertising must be well prepared and 

ave a definite aim in order to win out 
against the forces which seek to take 
from his community the money which 

‘roperly belongs and should remain 
there.’’ 

torn — 


THE PUBLISHER’S PROBLEM 


On Tuesday, February 6, A.. H. 
Messing, assistant publisher of the Chi- 
cago Examiner, delivered before the 
Executive Club, of Chicago, a very in- 
teresting address on “The Making of 
1 Newspaper.” 

Mr. essing said that to-day we 
haven’t the problems we had years ago, 
of how to get news, but of the news 
we shall print. He stated that of the 
news matter received by a large news- 
paper, hardly 10 per cent is used. 


0 


Lewis C. Randolph, recently on the 
advertising staff of the Railway Age- 
Gazette, New York, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Corrugated 
Bar Company, of Buffalo. This con- 
cern moved its headquarters from St. 
Louis last October. 











Advertisers’ 
Directory 
Rate Book 


The Only Directory Quoting 
Rates from Which You Can 
Make Your Own Adver- 
tising Estimates. 


Sent Free on Approval 


Contains a complete list of all the 
leading dailies, weeklies and monthlies, 
including Trade and Technical papers, 
published in the United States and Can- 
ada; their circulation and advertising 
rates. 


Advertisets 
Directory 
price $5.00 


Size 434 x 6%4 Inches—575 Pages. 


We expended upwards of $15,000.00 
in collecting and compiling the contents 
of this book. It also contains a two- 
color accurate map of each State and 
Territory; is beautifully printed on fine 
bond paper; gilt edged, thumb indexed, 
stamped in gold and bound in genuine 
red leather. 

Price, $5.00 per copy. 

To convince you, send in your name 
and complete address and we will send 
you this book by express, prepaid, on 
ten days’ approval. 


CHARLES H. FULLER CoO. 
631 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
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HOW TO DEVELOP A MO- 
TION PICTURE, ADVER- 
TISING CAMPAIGN 


THE KIND OF MANAGER MOTION 
PICTURE PUBLICITY CALLS FOR— 
FIRST STEP IN ORGANIZATING THE 
WORK—ADAPTING THE STORY TO 
VARIOUS CLASSES OF PEOPLE— 
WHAT A GOOD MOTION PICTURE 
STORY SHOULD TELL 


By Edwin L. Barker, 
Of the International Harvester Com- 
pany of America, Chicago 

[Epitror1rat Note:—The writer of 
this article has had charge of the “Ro- 
nance of the Reaper” lectures, illus- 
trated by motion pictures, since first_the 
Harvester corporation put it out. This 
article is published in response to many 
requests for information regarding 
practicable methods of motion picture 
operation and procedure.] 

The International Harvester 
Company of America has given 
motion picture advertising a thor- 
ough test. “Thorough test” fre- 
quently is regarded as a large ex- 
pression, but not when one has 
been using pictures for a year 
and a half, with three outfits tour- 
ing the country, return engage- 
ments asked for, a pigeonhole full 
of press and personal endorse- 
ments, and with several hundred 
thousand people entertained, edu- 
cated and brought closer to the 
company and its work. Yes, 
“thorough test” is correct. 

“Sales?” you ask. That’s like 
a business man—always thinking 
of business. Sales follow the 
path of education as naturally as 
sentences follow words, 

Motion picture publicity is in a 
class by itself. For this reason 
commercial concerns, and _ the 
agencies which handle much of 
their advertising, have been a lit- 
tle slow to take on the pictures. 
Up to now—or was it up to yes- 
terday?— motion pictures were 
tagged “show business.” There 
are no words like “show business” 
for putting the commercial mind 
on edge. Why this is so I do 
not know. The man commercially 
trained never regards “show busi- 
ness” as business, yet the truth is 
there is no business in the world 
with so many fine turns—where 


profit and loss watch each other 
so closely. 

Well, motion picture publicity, 
to be successful, must contain a 
diluted germ of the “show Uusi- 
ness.” Or, to be more exac 
must have back of it some of t 
finer points of lecture manage- 
ment. 

This organization considered 
motion pictures as factors in its 
promotion work very carefully 
before committing itself. One im- 
portant consideration was that 
people had ceased to be satistied 
merely by “thrillers” and were 
looking more and more for solid 
information and instruction in 
their moving pictures. This in- 
dicated a growing appetite for pic- 
tures of commercial, industria! or 
educational themes. All the world 
loves action, and motion pictures 
are all action. Satisfied of the 
new popular mood, the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company of 
America adopted the new “me- 
dium” and began to study effect- 
ive methods of application. 

“We made our mistakes, of 
course, but we believe we have 
finally ‘hit the right pace’ and 
method, and what is said here is 
a reflection from our experience.” 

AT THE START 


In organizing a motion picture 


campaign, first engage a man 
versed in advertising and public- 
ity, and who also knows some- 
thing of show or lecture manage- 
ment, preferably the latter. Such 
a man, if told to go ahead, and 
then if let go, will place the en- 
tertainment before the largest 
number of people, and will earn 
his salary in the saving of use- 
less expenditures. Unfortunately 
demand has produced only a few 
men of this size. But as the 
world has a habit of evolving the 
men she needs, we need not wrin- 
kle our brows over this problem. 
To organize a picture campaign 
along the lines of a newspaper, 
billboard, follow-up or sales cam- 
paign, and then expect the same 
sort of results in the same sort of 
way, is like waiting for a repl\ 
from the letter you forgot to mail. 
All of these lines will enter into 
a picture campaign, but only indi- 
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In the February Issue of 


Standard 
Advertising 


CHICAGO 


president Association of American Adver- 

BERT M. MOSES, tisers, explains in detail just what the three 

A’s cut of that organization stands for, which gives significance to the 
circulation investigations being conducted by Standard Advertising. 


advertising and sales manager of Lord 
GEO. A. WEINMAN, & Taylor (who have the reputation of 
exercising great discrimination in the selection of their mediums) gives 
his five most important standards by which to judge an advertising 
medium, with his reasons. 
president of the Associated Ad- 
GEORGE W. COLEMAN, vertising Clubs of America, con- 
tributes an article on conventions in general and the Dallas convention 
in 1912. 
/ newspaper special agency man of New York and 
JOHN BUDD, Chicago, covers ‘‘The Newspaper and Its Direct 
Appeal” in an interesting and graphic manner, with some new light on 
newspaper advertising. 


advertising counsellor of the Thomas Cusack Company, 
E. F. TREFZ, ; 


writes a different article on “Abraham Lincoln’s 
Kind of Copy” which drives 4 wedge into some orthodox copy rules. 


COLONEL HOLLAND OF TEXAS, — pap otcqure 
important publisher, educator and industrial engineer of the Lone Star 
state, by Seth Brown. 


president Taylor-Critchfield Company, tells how 
D. L. TAYLOR, he secured $1,000,000 worth of new business 


in a month ard sights ahead in the 1912 path. 


M. R. D. OWINGS, advertising manager of the International 


oe Harvester Co. of America talks about crop 
conditions and farmers and says that the presidential year is to be a 
banner year. 


M. ROTHSCHILD, manager Chicago House Wrecking Com- 


pany, writes the only article that ever ap- 


peared over his signature, but he could not withstand our appeal to share — 


in the good work. 


THIS IS NOT ALL. Just enough to show the kind of mate- 


remaz rial built into the February issue. There 
are three pag-s of editorial matter of more or less importance. 

I don’t care how big a dollar looks to you, twelve issues of Standard 
Advertising will outweigh it. Chances are the above issue will settle 
the score and leave you eleven issues to the good. Only five on free 
list. Made good enough to challenge an advertising man’s dollar—a 
mighty severe test. 

If you do not see the worth, your dollar goes back after three issues 
and no questions asked. I am not afraid to take all the chances of 
proving its value because the best men in advertising are satisfied. 

Pin a dollar bill to your letter head and send it at my risk before 
the February issue is all gone. f 


SETH BROWN, Editor Balding Chicago 
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rectly, and only as a means to- 
wards an end. There will be 
advance notices and write-ups of 
the entertainment in the news- 
papers, posters for the billboards 
and windows, letters of invitation, 
and, last but first, increased sales, 
either directly or indirectly. 

Keep direct advertising as far 
in the background of the pictures 
as possible. One can’t repeat this 
background warning too often 
during the making of industrial 
motion pictures. Noticeable ad- 
vertising in a picture film insures 
for it the smallest circulation. 
Never stick a sign into a motion 
picture. In time it will jar even 
the man who put it there. Thou- 
sands of feet of pictures, which is 
just another way of saying thou- 
sands of dollars, have found their 
way to the scrap heap, all due to 
the over-zealousness of advertis- 
ers that, for the moment, forgot 
the laws of suggestion. 

For the right sort of pictures 
there are three main avenues of 
circulation. 


HOW THE PUBLIC IS REACHED 


First, the motion picture thea- 
tres—trust and independent. You 
can’t use both—they won’t let you 


so take your choice. These 
theatres can place a motion pic- 
ture before from five to seven 
million people. To this first ave- 
nue may be added the traveling 
picture shows, which may or may 
not be used to advantage. Much 
depends upon the nature of your 
pictures, but more depends upon 
the nature of the show. That is 
to say, if your product is silk, 
don’t place a picture of it in the 
hands of a rag-alley showman. 

Second, the schools and col- 
leges. This is a growing, but a 
conservative, field, and the more 
it grows the more conservative 
will it become. To enter here, a 
picture must bear the stamp of 
education, and the man in charge 
needs to understand the school- 
master’s viewpoint. As yet there 
does not exist an agency for the 
placing of motion pictures in the 
schools. But such an agency will 
come—in fact, one, at least, is 
on the way. 

Third, public exhibitions con- 


ducted through sales org 
tions. In following this i: 
tant line of work the sales ia 
agers, the traveling salesmen 
the dealers must be enthuse: 
made to see the advantages o 
compaign. When properly 
aged this is co-operative ad\ 
ing salesmanship at its best. 

Other profitable places fo: 
hibition are at fairs, convent 
Chautauquas, teachers’ instiii:te 
and so forth, but unless the | 
ager really knows what | 
about, it were better to side 
these avenues lest they befog 

And now comes the et: 
question: what’s it all goin 
cost? That depends on how i: 
you care to go, A good moii 
picture negative costs a dollar 
foot, and prints from the ne: 
tive, as many as you like, may be 
had for about ten cents a i0ot. 
A reel holds a thousand feet, and 
the time for showing a reel will 
average eighteen minutes. Still 
pictures—views, plain or colored 
—‘“slides,” to speak technically— 
costs from fifty cents to one dol- 
lar each. 

A business institution that cares 
for theatre circulation only, and 
such other showing as may be ob- 
tained in a miscellaneous way, 
will need a negative of from 500 
to 1,000 feet in length, and from 
this fifty prints. 


WHEN YOU WOULD BE YOUR OWN 
SHOWMAN 


So far as it goes, this circula- 
tion goes well, but to go farther 
and better I recommend the illus- 
trated lecture - entertainment. 
Many, but not all, towns have 
motion picture theatres. With the 
lecture-entertainment you can go 
where you like when you like, and 
‘int your story two ways—with 
words and pictures. The lecture- 
entertainment requires both mo- 
tion and still pictures, a picture 
machine, a lecturer, an operator, 
and advertising matter made up 
of tickets, folders, posters and 
newspaper cuts. And here let it 
be inserted that from 2,500 to 
3,000 feet of film, and from 75 to 
100 slides, are enough for a le 
ture-entertainment, Don’t make 
the mistake of taking 5,000 o1 
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10,000 feet of pictures, as some 
firms have done. It is impossible 
to show everything, just as it is 
impossible to tell everything. Pick 
out the big, vital points, touch 
them up with sidelights, and that 
is cnough. 
such an entertainment should 
. from an hour to an hour and 
,alf—an hour and a quarter is 
just about right. A lecturer’s sal- 
will vary from $100 to $200 a 
nth. But no matter what the 
alary, be sure that he is the man 
leasing personality, with a 
cice that carries, a sense of hu- 
r, correct pronunciation, an 
idea of diction, and, above all 
else, one who believes in the com- 
pany he is working for and is in 
harmony with its spirit. A pic- 
ture machine operator will ask 
from $75 to $100 a month. If 


he is competent, he is worth it;. 


if he isn’t, scratch him from all 
consideration. Quite as much de- 
pends upon the operator as upon 
the lecturer. They form a team, 
and if one is weak the whole ef- 


fect is weakened. For road work 
consider only those operators that 
have had road experience. If one 
is found that has had lecture ex- 
perience, give him the preference. 
A picture machine and trunks--- 
complete outfit—will figure around 
$250. To all this must be added 
the expense of travel—railroad 
fares, hotel and transfer of bag- 
gage. If the entertainment is to 
be given in towns not provided 
with electricity, calcium light must 
be used. For such places gas tanks 
may be had from almost any large 
city, and a pair of tanks will pro- 
vide enough light for five or six 
entertainments. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ILLUS- 
TRATED STORY 


Now you are ready for the 
broadest and largest work. But 
how about your story? Have you 
thought of that? It must be in- 
teresting, and it must start from 
somewhere and go somewhere. 
Outline your story, and then get 
pictures that will illustrate it. 








YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO OVERLOOK 


THE SOUTH 


“The Most Prosperous Section of the Country” 
They believe 


The millions of southerners read newspapers first. 


in these local datiies. 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham Ledger (E) 
Mobile Register (M & 8) 
Montgomery Advertiser (M & 8) 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville Metropolis (E) 
GEORGIA 
Albany Herald (E) 
Atlanta Constitution (M & 8) 
Atlanta Georgian (E) 
Atlanta Journal (E & 8) 
Augusta Chronicle (M & 8) 
Columbus Ledger (E & 8) 
Macon News (E) 
Macon Telegraph (M & 
Savannah Morning aoe tu & 8) 
Savannah Press (E) 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville Courier-Journal (M & S) 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans Item (E & §S) 
New Orleans Picayune (M & 8) 
New Orleans States (E & 8) 
New Orleans Times-Democrat (M & 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte News (E & 8) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston Post (E) 
Columbia State (M & 8) 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga News (E 
Chattanooga Times at & 8) 
—” Journal & Tribune (M 


Knoxville Sentinel (E) 
— Commercial Appeal (M & 


) 
Memphis News-Scimitar (E) 

Nashville Banner (E) 
TEXAS 


Houston Chronicle (E & 8) 
San Antonio Express (M & 8) 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond Journal (E) 
Richmond News Leader ((E) 
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Don’t make the mistake of trying 
to fit a story to a miscellaneous 
collection of pictures. 

Fortunately the International 
Harvester Company of America 
has a wonderful story to tell. 
You may remember the drift of 
the booklet, “The Story of Bread,” 
recently published in PrinTERs’ 
Ink. In a way “The Romance of 
the Reaper” exploits a_ similar 
theme, except that it tackles the 
subject from a different angle. It 
traces the development of agri- 
culture and the progress of har- 
vesting machines for hundreds of 
years—from the crude hand sickle 
to the modern binder—from the 
man with the hoe to the modern 
tractor. Through it all plods the 
advance of civilization—it grips 
the very heart of the age in which 
we live. Few people ever have 
given the subject more than a 
passing thought. The lecture 
opens their eyes to the impor- 
tance and greatness of agricul- 
ture, and for the first time, per- 
haps, they realize the necessity of 
large plants for the manufacture 


of farm machines. . 
Now you understand what is 
meant by having a good story to 


tell. Your story may lie in a dif- 
erent direction—no doubt it does 
—shoes, for instance, or salt, or 
insurance. But somewhere you 
have a story—big and gripping— 
so dig it out, and be good enough 
to permit the advertising to take 
care of itself. In “The Romance 
of the Reaper” the only time the 
company is mentioned is at the 
beginning, when the lecturer 
states that “by the courtesy of the 
International Harvester Company 
of America we are here this even- 
ing.” etc. 

Much of our work is being 
done through our own sales or- 
ganization, though the lecture is 
highly successful at colleges, 
schools, Chautauquas, farmers’ in- 
stitutes, fairs, conventions and 
elsewhere. 

In mapping out a tour we send 
a letter to each of our’ general 
agencies in a state, or group of 
states, asking the general agent 
how much time he can use in his 
‘erritory, and when he can use it. 
Then the time is assigned—ene, 


INK 


two or three weeks. The gene 
agency works in conjunction 

the local dealers. The deal 

a town engages a hall and | 
after the advertising, He 

out a letter of invitation to for! 
ers and others interested, an: 
closes with each letter a tick 
admission and a folder which 
scribes the entertainment. An a 
vance notice or display advert'se 
ment is inserted in the local n 
paper, and posters are place 
show windows and on billboar 
Dealers also give out tickets « 
folders at their places of business. 
It is important that the dealer 
be given some work to do. This 
whets his appreciation, which, in 
turn, stirs his enthusiasm. 


ADMISSION SHOULD NOT BE FREE 


We furnish the advertising mat- 
ter, and the amount varies with 
the size of the towns. Admission 
is by ticket—always, always! To 
open the doors wide and cry. 
“Free Show!” is to dull the ap- 
preciation. We may want some- 
thing for nothing—most of us do, 
or think we do—but when we get 
it it loses its value. Hence, ad- 
mission by ticket. 

When the day arrives the 
crowds arrive. Frequently it is 
necessary to give two lectures— 
afternoon and evening—and many 
times our lecturers are forced to 
give three lectures in a day. 

Last autumn I went into the 
field, and for several wecks trav- 
eled with one of our outfits. It 
was a rare experience. The lec- 
ture puts new life into our sales- 
men and dealers, and it brings 
the people into a closer intimacy 
with the company and its lines 
of machines. During the hour 
and a quarter of talk and pictures 
there is felt the warm handclasp 
of seller and buyer—a better un- 
derstanding between server and 
served. And, above all, an audi- 
ence carries away a lot of valu- 
able information. Nevei lose 
sight of that. 


eve 
Joseph W. Gibson, founder and pub 
lisher of the Haberdasher, died at his 
home in New York February 9 Until! 
his retiremnt from active business three 
years ago, Mr. Gibson was one of the 
foremost figures in the clothing and 
furnishing goods trade. 
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Newspapers 


Sooner or Later 
The daily paper is coming into its own. 


The planning of every new campaign shows an 
increasing tendency in favor of the newspaper. It is 
becoming a recognized fact among both new and 
old advertisers that no other medium offers so cer- 
tain and economical a means of securing distribution 
and sales, and holding them. 


The Seattle 


Times 


is the one newspaper advertisers need to cover the 
Pacific Northwest, the fastest growing section of 
the country. The TIMES has always been a prime 
factor in the life of this country, and each year 
sees it with a firmer foothold in the esteem of its 
readers. It leads all its contemporaries in circula- 
tion and advertising carried and in all the standards 
by which newspapers are made leaders. 


Full information concerning market conditions, pop- 
ulation, etc., with plans for the best use of the 
Times, is at the service of all advertisers. 


TIMES PRINTING COMPANY 


Seattle, Washington 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


Sole Foreign Representatives 


NEW YORK KANSAS CITY CHICAGO 
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You Need 
My Know How 


With the know-how of buying, 
the know-how of selling, and 
the know-how of business man- 
agement—all gained by actual 
experience; and with the know- 
who of people as well as the 
know-what of their needs and 
purchasing power—gained by 
actual world-wide travel and resi- 
dence, I am peculiarly well fitted 
to write advertising copy. 


That is my Specialty. 


Printers’ Ink has seen enough 
merit in my work to mention it 
favorably more than once. 


I intend to connect myself as 
advertising copy writer with a 
high class agency, or high class 
advertiser—either daily or peri- 
odical—one who appreciates ar- 
tistic, original and telling copy 
and knows what such work is 
worth. 


To get in touch with me you 
must write fully. 


I must know just the sort of 
work you require; and, too, the 
maximum compensation you can 
offer. 


If you want me dollars enough 
and the work you require is the 
sort of work I want to do, I 
shall arrange for an interview 
at which time I shall give un- 
questioned reference as to my 
ability, integrity and habits. 


I am willing to go anywhere, 
and at once. 


Address 
J. H. M. 


Printers’ Ink | 
| of the 


TAKING TOLL FROM 1 
LINESS IN ADS 
HOW CAMPAIGNS ARE BUIL1 
CLEVER COPY DESIGNED AN) 
RESULTS SECURED THROUGH 
ING OPPORTUNITIES AND PRE 
THEM INTO SERVICE 


By Chalmers Lowell Panco« 
For months the Chicago A 
matic Telephone Company’s 
vertisements had been hitting 


| against a stone wall. Nearly every 
| home and office was equipped wi 


the Bell telephone, good servi 


| had been established, and, having 


become satisfied, the people ha 
formed a habit which seemed in 


| possible to be broken or chang: 


Then the Bell Company beg in 
to put in the “Nickel-First-Before- 
You-Get-Central” telephones, and 


| the people arose in protest. Every 
| newspaper published letters from 


| to the city. 


citizens in which they criticised 
the new telephone as dangerous 
If a home happened 


| to run out of nickels there was no 


| doctor. 
| the question unless the party had 





) 


way in which a call could be sent 
for the police, fire department, 
A quick call was out of 


a nickel to get into communica- 
tion with central. 

Then the Automatic Telephone 
Company saw its big opportunity. 
With the public against the 
“Nickel-First” telephone, it had 
a clear, open field for a strong 
advertising campaign. 

The first advertisement jumped 
right into the heart of the mat- 
ter without wasting time in talk. 
The public was informed that no 
nickel was required with the auto- 
matic telephone. All that was 
necessary to do was to simply take 
off the receiver, indicate the num- 
ber by a few rapid turns of the 
dial. The doctor, police and fire 
department were always within 
easy reach without wasting time 
hunting for a nickel. 

Expressions of the people, pub- 
lished in the Chicago newspapers, 
were reproduced in the advertise- 
ments, and every means possible 
was employed to take advantage 
opposition against the 
“Nickel-First” telephones. 
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he time was ripe for popular- | 


iziig automatic service, and the 
Atiomatic Company began to 
forse ahead in securing subscrib- 
ers in numbers which 
thought impossible. An opportu- 
nit. presented itseli—and the new 


colipany Saw it at once and lost | 


no time in reaping the benefits 
when the public mind was in a 
coi dition to accept relief from the 
pay-as-you-enter telephones. 

ihe Automatic Company’s ad- 
vertising appealed for another 
reason—that of the universal 
problem cost. It took advantage 
of the situation by cutting the rate 
in two. Forty nickel slugs were 


otiered for one dollar; each slug | 


entitling the user to one call at 
any pay station, This arrange- 
ment was doubly strong in its ap- 
peal, because the “pay” instru- 
ments did not require the nickel 
first. 

Before this advertising cam- 
paign was started there was some 
doubt about the Automatic Com- 
pany’s success in Chicago, but 
now the results from the adver- 


tising have given assurance of the | 
rapid extension of the automatic | 


system throughout Chicago. 
Another striking campaign was 
developed through an opportunity 


which was brought about by high 


prices. 

When the price of butter went 
up to fifty cents Swift & Company 
saw a chance to promote the sale 
of its oleomargarine through a 
series of clever cartoon advertise- 
ments. 
of a man looking at two signs. 


One read, “Butter, 50c.,” and the | 
other, “Swift’s Premium Oleomar- | 
That was all there | 


garine, 30c.” 
was to the advertisement, but the 


simplicity of the idea brought out | 
with astounding force the differ- | 
ence of twenty cents in price. It | 
was a startling fact the public | 


could not easily escape. 


This advertisement caused a | 


big jump in sales, because the 


name “Swift” is known to stand | 


for quality and purity. The de- 
mand for oleomargarine increased 
instantly, and people began using 
it who never before thought of 
using anything except butter. 
Each advertisement of the cam- 


it had | 


The first was a drawing | 











Go After 
Small Town 
Trade 


Manufacturers who advertise 
only in the large cities are over- 
looking the rich, ripe and un- 
Over 


in the 


plucked small town field. 
65 million people live 
cities and small towns of 25,000 
and less and on the farms. Ad- 
vertise in the small town local 
papers and you effectively reach 
both the farmers and the small 
town people. You also win the 
Try out a 
the 


small town dealers. 


“small town campaign” in 


Norfolk, Nebr. 
Daily News 


The World’s Greatest 
Country Newspaper 


and _ effectively 


Nebraska and 


It thoroughly 
covers northern 
southern South Dakota, reaching 
195 towns ranging in population 
from 200 to 7,000. 


advance $3.00 a year subscribers 


Has paid in 


in all these towns and on the 
rural routes out of them. A trial 
campaign in The Norfolk, Ne- 
braska, Daily News can be eas- 
ily run and watched and the 
cost will be little. The results 
will unfold the great possibilities 
of the uncultivated small town 
field. Write for a sample copy 
of The News and full informa- 
tion regarding the rich territory 


it covers. 


C. B. CABANISS 
ADV. MGR. 
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paign was different, but the car- 
toon idea was employed through- 
-out. Another “moving picture” 
idea of a cartoon advertisement 
was headed, “The Man Who Got 
Wise.” In a series of six draw- 
ings a man was pictured meeting 
people carrying a package and 
smiling contentedly. After meet- 
ing three different persons, each 
with the familiar “Swift’s Premi- 
um” package, he rushes into a 
grocery store and comes out with 
a package of Swift’s oleomarga- 
rine, and saying, “And Only Thir- 
ty Cents a Pound.” 

New idea advertisements of this 
kind caught the fancy of the pub- 
lic and changed thousands of but- 
ter buyers into oleomargarine 
users. And you know the old say- 
ing that “a little start in the direc- 
tion that pleases soon develops a 
habit hard to break. 


THE NEW IDEA A NECESSITY 


The public continually clamors 
for the new idea. It has reached 


a point where an advertiser must 
offer his wares in some new and 


attractive manner to change the 
people to his way of thinking. 

In Newark, Ohio, an automobile 
dealer wanted to introduce an- 
other make of car. He knew that 
if he could devise an advertising 
campaign which would offer the 
townspeople excitement and ai- 
lurements, he would soon have 
them interested in the new auto- 
mobile. His plan was to sharpen 
the edge of curiosity and offer an 
inducement to make the people 
take more than a passing interest 
in the car. He saw an opportu- 
nity to burn the name and make 
of the car into the public mind 
by doing something out of the or- 
dinary. And he did the unusual 
by offering cash prizes to the citi- 
zens guessing nearest to the num- 
ber of times the car would go 
round the Public Square, and on 
which side of the square it would 
stop, using one gallon of gasolene. 
Here was a method of inducing 
everybody in the town to watch 
the demonstration and give their 
attention to a car which ordinarily 
they would consider “just another 
kind of an automobile.” The con- 
test also hammered home the ar- 


gument that the car would un 
further than any other on one al- 
Icn ot gasolene. 

After the running test and 
onstration on the Public Squ: 
in the very heart of the city- 
Saturday, the busy shopping 
and pay day—there were few . 
ple who did not know the nan 
this automobile, what it lo 
like and how far it would ru: 
one gallon of gasolene. This 
aroused so much interest that 
car was immediately establis 
aud many sales were made on 
opening day of the camp 
More than 9,000 guesses were 
tered in the contest, and 
streets were crowded when ihe 
test was made. In addition to all 
this good advertising the local 
newspapers gave free editorial 
space in describing the clever 
scheme and later published the re- 
sults 

This plan of demonstrating an 
automobile was just enough out 
of the ordinary to arouse the in- 
terest of an entire city in a certain 
make of automobile. 


——_+20 + —__—_ 
JANUARY FIGURES FOR NEW 
YORK DAILIES 


The following is the complete statis- 
tical record of advertising lines carried 
by New York newspapers during Jan- 
uary 1911 and 1912 as compiled by 
the New York Evening Post’s statisti- 
cal department: 

1911 


Name 

Brooklyn Eagle 781,338 

Herald 902,049 

World 993,624 

Tribune 314,960 

Times 717,545 

Sun 432,587 

American 736,386 

Press 199,314 

Evening Post 332,555 

Mail 

Globe 

Evening Sun 

Evening World 

Telegram 

Evening Journal 

Staats-Zeitung 
--——__+. 


REPRESENTATIVES ALTER 
PLANS 


1912 
795,296 
822,796 
959,274 
287,709 
788,662 
441,350 
772,330 
232,760 
338,423 
460,750 
465,746 
300,801 
524,856 
525,226 
575,951 
389,980 

ral 


The Representatives Club, of New 
York City, has decided to abandon the 
proposed evening of cards, dancing and 
vaudeville, that the “On to Dallas” 
committee of the Representatives Club 
was to give at the Hotel Martinique, 
on the evening of February 28, and in 
its place to hold an evening meeting of 
club devoted entirely to advertising, 
and have talks on several of its differ 
ent phases. 
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By What Means Can I Best 
Secure Substantial and Per- 
manent Export Business for 
My Company? 


This is a question that every Advertising Man- 
ager very pertinently puts to himself when con- 
sidering how best to serve the company that has 
employed him to exploit their export business. 


Now the Answer is Very Simple 


No single means can be used so effectively as 
the advertising columns of an export journal that 
has been in existence long enough to have estab- 
lished itself in the confidence and respect of its 
readers, 


This Can Be Claimed for 


El Comercio 


the oldest Export Journal in the world and one that 
has carried advertisements of hundreds of leading 
manufacturers in the United States for from 3 to: 37 
years. Its large, sworn circulation is only among 
those who have the means and inclination to pur- 
chase in the following countries, viz.: South and 
Central America, Mexico, West Indies (including 
Cuba and Porto Rico), Panama, Philippine Islands, 
Spain, Portugal, etc. 


Export Trade is valuable at all times and a necessity in 
dull times, and its great importance and growing strength 
is shown by the following figures: 


TOTAL EXPORTS, 1911 $2,658,400,000 
TOTAL EXPORTS, 1910 


Increase 1911 over 1910 $829,400,000 


Send for sample copy of El Comercio and our SPECIAL 
EXPORT PROPOSITION. 


J. SHEPHERD CLARK CO. 
Proprietors “EL COMERCIO”’ 126 Liberty St., New York, U.S. A. 
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Magazine 
Man 


Six years’ experience 

with large publisher. 

Knows every detail of 

the management of the 

business department of 

a magazine. 

Thorough knowledge of 
Manufacturing, 
Circulation, 
Advertising, 
Accounting. 

Wishes to make a 

change. Address 
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Correspondent and 
Advertising Man 
Seeks Position 


Man, aged 25 years, married, now 
assistant to general manager of 
small agency, seeks position which 
offers greater opportunities. 

Manager of multigraphing depart- 
ment in agency. Assists in composi- 
tion of circular letters and writing 
of general advertising matter. As- 
sumes entire charge of business 
when employer is absent. 

Started business career as sten- 
ographer. Has been partner to 
printer. Graduated from Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools in 
advertising, but does not claim com- 
petency on that account alone. 

His advertising agency, printing 
and general business experience fits 
him to become an essential factor in 
some manufacturer’s or other sell- 
ing organization as assistant to ad- 
vertising manager, or in a large, 
live advertising agency. 

Have you an opening for him? 
May he send samples of his work? 

Address “A. M. D.,” Printers’ 
Ink. 











URGES NEED OF WEL’.-IN- 
FORMED REPRESE} 
TATIVES 


In his talk recently befor: the 
Six Point League, New rk, 
Richard A. Foley, the Philad«' phia 
advertising agent, expresse: the 
opinion that more represent: ives 
of periodicals should broaden ‘heir 
equipment. He said: 


A great many advertising repr 
tives spend their time in exp 
only the merits of their individua 4 
lications, 

What I would suggest is that you 
gentlemen try to tell the advertiser— 
the manufacturer—a little bit ore 
about conditions in your territories 
apart from the mere matter of 
lation. Try to show him new ways 
increasing his business,, enlarging dis- 
tribution and getting more out of his 
advertising. 

Now, every one of you gentlemen 
knows some manufacturer who is spend- 
ing his money in a rather indeterminate 
method of advertising. Of course, you 
are in no position to offend the agent. 
Rut if you do not care to recommend 
the proper course to the manufactirrer, 
way don’t you go to the agent, if you 
see room for improvement, and suggest 
that he could get a better return for 
his client and a larger appropriation 
if he were to develop more salesman- 
ship, more human interest in the : opy? 

There is another thing you coul 1 do 
for the advertising business in general. 

Your newspapers could maintain in 
New York City a central legal informa 
tion bureau. 

Sometimes it would seem that a de- 
cision on prize offers or business co- 
cperation offers of entirely legitimate 
construction is wrongly construed as a 
violation of the law. I have had a re- 
cent illustration of this where certain 
postal officials agreed that an adver- 
tisement was all right, and yet the 
New York Post-office put the adver- 
tiser to hundreds of dollars’ worth of 
expense and untold annoyance on a 
small technicality and refused to re- 
consider it. 

If the newspaper maintained a legal 
information bureau, where this and 
similar matters might be taken up, the 
cost would be small and the service 
large. 


Mr. Foley pointed out the pos- 
sibilities latent in community-of- 
interest advertising, such as the 
cypress growers and cement man- 
ufacturers, and then expressed 
the belief that the great humani- 
tarian movements could be made 
to express themselves forcefully 
through paid advertising. Thie 
Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, tlic 
League for Medical Freedom aid 
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many others would be greatly 
ped by modern advertising 
npaigns in the daily newspa- 
) Ss 
President Dan Carroll was in 
chair and thirty members 
re present. 


a 
ARMY AS A MARKET 


Brigadier-General H. G. Sharpe, com- 
1 ssary general of the United States 
Army, spoke upon the problem of sup- 
ing the army with good food, before 
fifth convention of the National 
ners’ Association held in Rochester 
t week. He gave these interesting 
ires: 
‘To show the vast importance to the 
ny of proper food and canning, both 
from the standpoint of health and 
conomy—in reduced cost, losses and 
ransportation—it may be stated that 
e amount of canned goods used by the 
army in the Philippines during their 
cupation of nearly fourteen years 
has been approximately 23,000,000 cans 
of milk, 16,000,000 cans of vegetables, 
7,000, 000 cans of meats, 6,000,000 cans 
of fruits, 5,000,000 cans of fish, 600,000 
cans of baked beans, 500,000 cans of 
soups, making a grand total of 
58,100,000 cans. And if the quantity 
of canned goods consumed by the army 
in other territory outside of the Philip- 
pine Islands is considered, it would 
doubtless equal, if not exceed, the fig- 
ures quoted, and make the grand total 
of consumption largely in excess of 
100,000,000 cans. 


+o —— 
ASSOCIATED CLUBS OF IOWA 


The programme of the second annual 
convention of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of Iowa, which takes place 
at Cedar Rapids, February 26 and 27, 
includes papers by W. W. Marsh, 
Waterloo, Ia.; Frank Armstrong, Des 
Moines, and R. S. McKelvie, Lincoln, 
Neb. The banquet wili be held on the 
evening of the 26th, and upon the 
programme appear the names of P. S. 
Florea, of Indianapolis, secretary of the 
A. A. C. of A.; J. R. Babcock, secre- 
tary, Dallas Chamber of Commerce, 
Dallas, Tex.; and Andrew A. Fox, of 
the Benjamin Electric Company, Chi- 
cago, IIL T. W. Le Quatte, . Des 
Moines; Nelson B. Weeks, Cedar 
Rapids, and F. W. Harwood, Omaha, 
will lead a Round Table Educational 
campaign the morning of the 27th, fol- 
lowed by an interurban trip to Towa 
City with a luncheon and an address 
hy President Bowman of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

+o 


LEWIS WITH WOOD, PUTNAM 
& WOOD 


Paul L. Lewis, who has been a mem- 
ber of N. W. Ayer & Son’s copy de- 
partment for a number of years, has 
resigned from that agency to become 
nanager of copy for Wood, Putnam & 
Wood, of Boston. Preceding his ad- 
vertising experience, Mr. Lewis was a 
member of the editorial staff of the 
Philadelphia North American. 
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SEATTLE 


“Golden Potlatch” 


¥ July 15 to 20 


This great out-door festi- 
val will bring to Seattle 
in the month of July over 
a hundred thousand tour- 
ists, and will serve to ac- 
centuate the great natural 
medium 


Outdoor Publicity 


PORTLAND 
June 10 to 15 the mag- 
nificent 
ROSE FESTIVAL 
Week of July 8 National 
Grand Lodge of Elks. 


Foster & Kleiser, Inc. 


Seattle, Portland, 
Tacoma, Bellingham, 
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SAMPLING FROM HEAD- 
QUARTERS THAT TOOK 
NO ACCOUNT OF 
DEALERS 


HOW A SERIOUS FLAW WAS DISCOV- 
ERED IN A SEEMINGLY MOST SUC- 
CESSFUL PLAN—A QUICK “ABOUT 
FACE” THAT PUT INTO RAPID MO- 
TION THE SLUGGISH STOCKS OF 
MERCHANTS 


By Laurence Griswold. 

A specialty manufacturer was 
immensely pleased at the remark- 
able results secured by a manu- 
facturer-direct-to-consumer sam- 
pling offer and it was only due 
to his policy of keeping his ear 
close to the ground that he was 
able to discover a serious flaw in 
his sampling plan, which, although 
it drew requests galore, had in 
it elements that might have 
“ditched” the selling campaign. 
The sampling had not been linked 
directly to the retailer. 

When the Durham-Duplex Ra- 
zor Company first went into the 
market they passed their product 
on down the line from manufac- 
turer to consumer by way of the 
familiar manufacturer-jobber-re- 
tailer-consumer route. And they 
let the retailer fill a customer’s 
needs just as said retailer saw fit. 

A unique method of sampling 
with a thirty-five-cent razor, with 
a papier-maché handle, proved so 
successful, however, when tried 
on a small scale, that the home 
office of the concern in New York 
thought it expedient to send a 
corps of agents through the coun- 
try.. It was planned to have these 
tnen pick up local canvassers who 
would be willing to distribute 
coin cards on which were printed 
the familiar “enclosed please find,” 
a ready-made request of the man- 
ufacturer for a “demonstrating” 
razor. The coin cards also gave 
directions for placing in them the 
very necessary thirty-five cents. 

Ail of the cards were addressed 
to headquarters. Hardly had the 
agents started across the country 
before requests for samples rushed 
into New York. Each sample 
“demonstrator” sent out in re- 


sponse to these was provided with 
but one blade, and it was the :dea 
to have prospective customers 
hunt around in the retail stores 
for extra blades, The consu:ner 
could only guess as to who was 
selling the blades. The manuiac- 
turer gets his profit from the sale 
of blades. 

Sut this hit-or-miss driving 
didn’t work at all. For, along 
with the many requests for sam- 
ples came a great many kicks 
from the retailers. 

“Why don’t you let me put in 
your demonstrator as a leader, so 
the people will come back for 
standard sets and carry off some 
of my other goods?” was the 
general tone of these protests. 
“As it is,’ complained one man, 
“these men you have going 


around pass out the cards and the 
fellow who gets a ‘demonstrator’ 
from your office doesn’t know 


SUGGESTING A GOOD WINDOW DISPLAY TO 
THE TRADE 


where to get a standard set, no 
matter how pleased he may be 
with your sample.” 

Department stores, hardware 
men, haberdashers and all the 
others to whom safety razors 
would come naturally as a side 
line, seemed to see this sampling 
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It Requires No Sherlock 
Holmes to Pick New York’s 


Leading German Newspaper 


JANUARY 
1912 vs. 1911. 


*. MORGEN-JOURNAL 
Gained 10,500 Lines 


STAATS-ZEITUNG 
Lost - 24,375 Lines 


New Yorker and Revue 
Lost - 19,647 Lines 


MORGEN- 
JOURNAL 


New York’s Leading German Newspaper 





has a greater circulation than the combined 
circulations of all other German Morning 
Newspapers; Guaranteed Undqualifiedly. 


That’s the Reason! 
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cards, and so on, are included 
proposition in about the same 
light. The protests struck the 
Durham-Duplex people as sound. 
So the razor people taced squarely 
about with the one idea of getting 
the retailers linked into the sam- 
pling chain just as quickly as 
possible. 

National advertising, designed 
to lead readers right straight into 
the retail shops, was selected to 
make the restoration. And this 
advertising is accomplishing al- 
ready the work assigned to it. 

Once the advertising has led 
the reader into a shop, a sam- 
pling plan does the rest for the 
Durham Company. This thirty- 


“Take Ben Franklin's Advice in 
Choosing a Xmas Gift for a Man 


Give him a razor. This is what Poor Richard said 
abyut it in his Autobiography; 


retseemry nme 


the safe razor 
w-Duples Ravers nd Blais ot 








COPY THAT ADVERTISES HOW SAMPLES 
ARE DISTRIBUTED THROUGH THE 
BIG DEALERS 


five cent sample is to all appear- 
ances identical with the razor fur- 
nished in stardard five-dollar sets, 
with the exception that its handle 
is of an inexpensive composition, 
whereas one shaving with the 
higher-priced article clutches 
“Parisian Jvory.” With the 
“demonstrator” one blade with 
two cutting edges is provided, but 
with the regular set you get six 
double-edged blades, a stropping 
attachment and a smooth little 
leather box to put all these things 
in. 


The idea of selling the “de: 
strator” grew out of a disti 
tion made at Atlantic City 
summer while the Elks were h 
ing a convention, At that 
4,000 of the razors with co1 
sition handles were given a 
In addition, 1,000 postal c: 
were passed around. These : 
to the effect that any visiting 
who had been disappointed in 
receiving a razor while at Atl 
tic City would be provided w::! 
one if he would just go to 
trouble of sending his address 
111 Fifth avenue. “Out of 
1,000 cards so passed around, | 
were returned signed to the D: 
ham-Duplex Company,” says 
C. Sheehan, vice-president of the 
concern. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE SAMPLING 
PLAN 


“After the Elks had been sup- 
plied, the police departments in 
several cities were provided with 
demonstrating razors. Before 
long the agents, armed with coin 
cards, started across the country. 
Then came the protests. Now, it 
is a plain case of getting retailers 
to handle more and more of the 
goods.” 

When the advertising wes re- 
vised so as to bring the retailer to 
the front, in addition to the usual 
coupons addressed to headquar 
ters, a list of dealers in the big 
cities, from Tacoma to New York, 
was run under this heading: ‘ The 
coupon printed below is also re 
deemable at the following stores, 
where a large quantity of thes 
razors have been placed for im 
mediate distribution.” 

In December an advertisement 
of this sort gave the names 0! 
twenty-seven dealers. It is the in- 
tention to run 500 dealer names 
as a double spread in one of the 
March issues of the Saturday, 
Evening Post. In April and May 
800 names will be used in a simi 
lar manner in the saine medium 

Show windows are not being 
neglected in this restorative cam- 
paign. With each shipment of 
demonstrating razors going to the 
retail stores, sufficient advertising 
moterial in the way of hangers, 
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llow the recipient to duplicate 
imple trim recently arranged 
y the Frasse Company, in their 
chinist’s supply window, at 30 
irch street, New York. Half- 
s of this window display are 
rovided for the retailer’s guid- 


Don’t all these demonstrating 
rs cut deeply into your regu- 
sales of the standard razor 
ts Mr. Sheehan was asked. 

“On the contrary,” he said. “It 

really enhanced the sales of 
our regular razor sets. That is 
what the demonstrator was orig- 
inally put out for. Our main ob- 
ject was to give a frame with one 
blade, so the man would learn for 
himself that we had the right 
stuff in our blades. After he had 
convinced himself, it would not be 
long before he bought one of the 
recular sets. 

“At one time we offered stand- 
ard five-dollar sets on thirty days’ 
free trial, Under this arrange- 
ment if the experimenter didn’t 
like it, he could go to his dealer 
and get his money back. Of ne- 


cessity, with our large distribu- 
tion, the number _ returned 
amounted to a good deal. This 
meant that each returned razor 
must be repolished and _ over- 
hauled generally. The demon- 
strating razors do away with all 
this. Besides, they push the sales 
of our standard sets, and are do- 
ing the trick in such a satisfac- 
tory way that we are not putting 
any ginger on the standard sales 
end.” 


te 
AEROPLANE TO CARRY TROPHY 


To send the Printers’ InxK cup to the 
Dallas ga ae in an aeroplane is the 
latest lan of the Des Moines Ad- 
men’s Club, the organization which has 
won this trophy for the last two years 
in competition with the strongest clubs 
in the United States. 

Negotiations are being carried on 
with an Iowa airship company as an 
effort is to be made to patronize home 
industry if possible. 

—————_ + 


“How to Write an Advertisement 
That Will Get the Right Kind of_In- 
quiries and How to Write a Letter That 
Will Turn These Inquiries Into Cash 
Orders”’ is the title of a pamphlet just 
issued by the Berkshire World and 
Cornbelt Stockman for the benefit of 
its advertisers. 











NEW YORK 
Brunswick Building 





The Minneapolis Journal 


“The Clean, Home Newspaper of the Northwest”’ 


The Journal refuses more advertising—every 
week, every month, every year—than all other 
Twin Cities combined. 


The people believe in it, depend upon it—this 
is one of the reasons why THe Minneapotis 
JourNaL carries more advertising than any 
other newspaper in the Twin Cities. 


Publishers’ Representatives 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE 


CHICAGO 
Tribune Building 
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PHYSICIAN WHO ADVER- 
TISED IN TROUBLE WITH 
COLLEAGUES 


WISCONSIN PRACTITIONER RESORTS 
TO LAW WHEN MINNESOTA STATE 
BOARD OF MEDICAL EXAMINERS 
REFUSE A _ LICENSE—OBJECTION 
THAT HIS KIND OF COPY WAS UN- 
ETHICAL BEING UNTRUE 


A case is scheduled for trial in 
St. Paul, Minn., soon in which a 
physician who holds a license in 
Wisconsin will endeavor by law to 
compel the State Board of Med- 
ical Examiners of Minnesota to 
permit him to practice in the lat- 
ter state. The pivot on which 
the case hangs is the advertising 
of the doctor who would move to 
Minnesota. 

Dr. Boyd Williams has been 
conducting a sanitarium for the 


treatment of cancer at Hudson, - 


Wis., and wants to extend his op- 
erations to Minneapolis. He has 
passed his examination as to 
knowledge, but license has been 
withheld on account of his ad- 
vertising. 

According to the unapproved 
minutes of the State Board of 
Medical Examiners, an amend- 
ment to a motion was made that 
if Dr. Williams would bind him- 
self to the Board to discontinue 
“personal advertising,” and con- 
fine himself to the “ethical adver- 
tising of the profession,” he would 
be admitted. He agreed to this, 
but still the license was denied. 

The advertising of the physi- 
cian has been both in newspapers 
and by booklets, although the 
booklet is the advertising to which 
greatest exception is taken by the 
physicians of Minnesota. It is 
pointed out by the attorney of 
Dr. Williams that in the booklet, 
in discussing the possibility of 
cure, it is distinctly stated that 
many of the more advanced cases 
cannot be cured by the methods 
Dr. Williams uses, and no hope 
is held out for them. Members of 
the Board, while admitting this 
statement, say that throughout 
the booklet there is an undercur- 
rent of expectation of cure, which 
is deceiving in its nature. It is 


also said by members that Dr, 
Williams before the Board ad- 
mitted accepting cases which \ere 
incurable. 

The Minnesota State Boar! of 
Medical Examiners stands i: the 
front rank of similar bodice: of 
the country in regard to the sivict- 
ness with which they inter ret 
their duties. 

“We cannot deny a man his 
legal right to advertise,” said Dr. 
W. S. Fullerton, secretary of the 
Board. “He can use a whole pige 
in the papers, put his name on 
billboards, hire a sandwich ‘nan 
or use any medium he pleases, but 
he must not advertise that which 
is not true. He can tell at length 
what his training has been, pro- 
viding he has actually had the 
training he advertises, but he can- 
not falsify.” 

The Board within a year has 
withdrawn licenses of physicians 
who have advertised to cure in- 
curable diseases and is constantly 
looking for the best interests of 
the suffering public that it be not 
imposed upon. 

Dr. Fullerton denies that the 
Board has any desire to take 
away from Dr. Williams his un- 
doubted right to advertise, but the 
law provides that licenses to prac- 
tice medicine shall not be issued 
if the applicant has been guilty of 
unprofessional conduct. In the 
opinion of the Board, as expressed 
at the recent meeting, Dr, Wil- 
liams’ advertising is unprofes- 
sional. 

The physicians of Minnesota 
also look askance at the claims of 
Dr. Williams as to his secret 
method of curing cancer. It is 
intimated that back of the re- 
fusal of the license is something 
of the feeling that if he has a cure 
for cancer he ought to give it to 
the world for the benefit of the 
suffering rather than keep it for 
personal gain. 

So far as the State Medical 
Board has power, no limit can be 
placed on advertising by physi- 
cians except in false or mislead- 
ing ads. Of these they may take 
cognizance and brand the adver- 
tiser as guilty of unprofessional 
conduct and refuse or withdraw 
their license to practice. 
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MAGAZINE TO BOOST OKLA: 
HOMA 


president of the 
Okiahoma City Advertising Club, has 
recently purchased the Wide West 
cazine, formerly published at Mus- 
vee, Okla., and has moved it to 
ishoma City. Beginning with the 
irch issue the magazine will be issued 
Oklahoma City under the name 
the Oklahoma Magazine. 
e publication in the future will 
levoted to live, interesting articles 
regarding the resources of the State 
of Oklahoma and the advantages of 
Oklahoma City, gotten up in both news 
and feature form. It will also contain 
contributions by well-known authors of 
national reputation, 

For one year Mr. Taylor was con- 
nected with the advertising depart- 
ment of the Daily Oklahoman, which 
position he resigned to become a part- 
ner in the firm of Scott, Braden & Co. 

ei 


William Taylor, 


BOSTON RETAIL MERCHANTS 
AGAINST FRAUDULENT 
ADVERTISING 


The Retail Trade Board of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce on February 
6 adopted the following resolutions: 

ResotveD, That the Retail Trade 
Board of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce is opposed to advertising that 
is knowingly untrue or calculated to 
mislead, an 

ResoLtvepD, That the Chair is request- 
ed to appoint a committee of three to 
confer with Mr. L. A. Foley and with 
other committees to the end that a bill 
directed against fraudulent advertising 
that will be mutually satisfactory to 
all concerned may be reported and 
acted upon at this session of the Legis- 
lature. 

——_+o» 


THE EASTERN DIVISION 
VENTION 


Conrad B. Kimball, of the Representa- 
tives Club, New York, has been made 
chairman of the Publicity and Attend- 
ance committee of the convention of 
the Eastern Division of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America to be 
held in New York, March 7, and he 
has associated with himself the fol- 
lowing: Arthur Camp, of Harper & 
Brothers: G. Cummings, of Asso- 
ciated Sunday Magazines; Henry Ho- 
bart, of Woman’s World; O. S. Kim- 
berly, of Doubleday, Page & Co. 


—__—_+e+—_____ 
FRENCH GOES TO EILERS 


L. S. French, formerly advertising 
manager of the Cole Motor Car Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, has become ad- 
vertising manager of the Eilers Piano 
House, having a chain of stores on the 
Pacific Coast, with headquarters at 
Portland, Ore. 


\lexander S. Kirkman, one of the 
oldest soap manufacturers in New York, 
diei February 10. Mr. Kirkman was 
bo in Manhattan sixty-eight years 
ag 
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HOW STANDARDIZED SIZE 
IN TRADE-PAPERS 
WOULD HELP 


UNIFORMITY WOULD SAVE MUCH 
TIME AND MONEY AND ASSURE 
BETTER PAPERS AND ADVERTISING 
—FROM ADDRESS BEFORE GROCERY 
AND ALLIED TRADE PRESS OF 
AMERICA, NEW YORK 


By F. J. Low 
Advertising Manager H. W. Johns- 
Manville Company, and Chairman 
Committee on Standardization of 
S:zes of Periodicals, Technical 
Publicity Association, New 
York. 

That advertisers generally are 
in favor of having but one size 
for trade-papers is conclusively 
proven by the fact that the Tech- 
nical Publicity Association, with 
its membership of over 100 of the 
largest advertisers in trade-papers 
in the United States, approved 
this formal resolution at its May, 
1911, meeting. 

Among some 3,725 class or 


trade-papers in the United States 


and Canada, there are about 1,400 
different sizes, if we can correctly 
estimate by taking as a basis the 
fact that I found 235 different 
sizes in 640 papers. 

If an advertiser prepares an 
advertisement for a 7 by 10 inch 
type page for one paper and 
wishes also to use the same copy 
in other larger and smaller maga- 
zines, it means that he must waste 
considerable time adding to the 
copy or condensing it and making 
new layouts, all of which would 
be unnecessary if all papers were 
one size. 

If a half-tone is ordered of an 
appropriate size to use in a page 
advertisement in the National 
Provisioner, for instance, which 
space is 714 by 11 inches, it is 
usually too small to look well if 
used in the 8 13/16 by 13 9/16 
inch page of the Merchants Jour- 
nal and Commerce and too small 
to get into the 5% by 8 inch page 

Thirty-five out of thirty-seven mem- 
bers of the Grocery and Allied Trade 
Press of America have, since Mr. 
Low’s address, decided to change to the 
standard size recommended by the Tech- 
nical Publicity Association. 


of the Tea and Coffee Trade 
Journal, This means that the 
advertiser must pay about $2 
each for several different sizes of 
half-tones, while but one size 
would be necessary if all type 
pages were of the same sizes, for 
we could then furnish electrotypes 
of this one half-tone to all pa- 
pers at a cost of but a few cents 
each. 

Again, it would pay advertisers 
using a number of trade-papers, 
provided the papers were al! of 
one size, to spend time and 
money designing attractive, out- 
of-the-ordinary layouts and_bor- 
ders for their advertisements and 
to furnish publishers with cuts of 
complete advertisements. 

We could thus make our ad- 
vertisements more attractive so 
that they would stand out better 
and bring greater results, and 
also vastly improve the appear- 
ance of advertising pages. 

In this way advertisers could 
save much labor, too, for they 
could have their advertisements 
properly set up and supply pub- 
lishers with complete cuts, there- 
by doing away with the necessity 
of reading and correcting twenty- 
five different proofs when the 
same advertisement is run in 
that many papers. Too many 
sizes are required now, making 
the cost prohibitive, to supply cuts 
of complete advertisements to 
trade-papers. 

THE SAVING DEMONSTRATED 


Suppose, for example, we 
wished to use a number of papers 
published by members of this as- 
sociation and furnish cuts of 
complete advertisements similar 
to the one shown here. A half- 
page in the Tea and Coffee Jour- 
nal is 514 by 4 inches, a half-page 
in the Inland Grocer 7 5/6 by 
51% inches, a half-page in the 
Modern Grocer is 7 13/16 by 5%, 
a half-page in the National Pro- 
visioner is 7% by 5% inches, and 
a half-page in the Grocery World 
and General Merchant is 8% by 
534 inches. 

It would be impossible to make 
one drawing from which a cut 
could be made to fit more than 
two of these sizes, so four dif- 
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ferent drawings and five different 
sizes of combination cuts would 
be necessary to start with. Then 
it would be necessary to have the 
advertisements set up five times 
and five electrotypes made, 

On this basis it would cost us 
about $163.02 to supply the above 
mentioned magazines with com- 
plete plates of the advertisement 
while we would need only one 
drawing, one combination cut, and 
would have to have the advertise- 
ment set up but once if all half- 
page spaces were 7 by 5 inches, 
for we could then furnish com- 
plete electrotypes to all papers at 
a total cost for everything of 
$32.60, amking a saving to the ad- 
vertiser of $130.42 on just this one 
advertisement. Savings like this 
would give us more money to 
spend with the publishers. 

Again, most advertisers clip 
their advertisements and paste 
them in some kind of a scrap 
book. As only a small percentage 
of the papers are larger than 9 
by 12 inches, it would not be 
worth while to get a book hold- 
ing larger sized ads than this. 
And even if we did get a book 
to accommodate, say, the 15%4 by 
21% inch page of the Interstate 
Grocer, the book would be too 
large to fit in most bookcases. 

I will now mention a few of 
the reasons why I believe the 9 
by 12 inches size is a good one 
from the reader’s standpoint. 

This is a more convenient size 
to read and carry in one’s pocket 
than larger sizes. The reading 
matter can be set up in 3 columns 
13% picas wide, which makes 1 
easier than wider columns to read, 
as the eye has become accustomed 
to reading this width in newspa- 
pers, general magazines, etc. A 
9 by 12 inch magazine will go 
into most bookcases, while few 
dealers carry sectional bookcases 
any deeper than 16 inches, and 
some manufacturers do not even 
make bookcases deeper than this 
size, so that it is impossible to get 
larger size papers into most stand- 
ard bookcases. 

John A. Hill, 
Hill Publishing Company, which 
publishes the American Machinist, 
Power, Engineering & Mining 


president of the 


Journal, Coal Age and En; 
ing News, changed over al! 
papers to the standard siz 
testifies that advertisers and 
ers favor rather than object 
size paper that the T. P. 
recommending. 

Here are the reasons wl 
selected this size: Amon 
640 papers which I examine: 
or about twenty per cent, 
type page 7 ‘by 10 inches, ai 
next most popular size was 
12 inches, buf there were o1 
of that size type page, or les 
ten per cent of those exai 
Inasmuch as by far the g1 
number of publishers had a! 
adopted the 7 by 10 inch 
page, we figured that it wot 
easier for the balance to c 
to this size than any othe: 
that might be decided upon, a: 
size worked out exception 
well from the printer’s  stand- 
point, and about 75 per cent of 
the balance of the papers were al- 
ready very near that size. 

This is also the size that some 
associations have adopted. | 
understand, for instance, that the 
Railway Master Mechanics Asso- 
ciation as well as some other lead- 
ing mechanical associations has 
adopted this as its largest size 
for catalogues and papers. 

a 


PLUMBERS’ ASSOCIATION  EN- 
DORSES RESOLUTION FOR 
CLEAN ADVERTISING 


action of the board of 
directors of the National Association 
of Master Plumbers in endorsing a 
resolution passed by the local plumbers’ 
association at Albany in favor of clean 
advertising is significant as showing 
the breadth of the movement in favor 
of higher standards of publicity. The 
Albany resolution, as it is called, was 
not aimed so much at misstatements 
as against suggestive and indecent ad 
vertisements. A part of the last para- 
graph reads: 

“Resolved, That the publication or 
distribution of any literature advertis- 
ing the materials of our trade which is 
of a suggestive character be con- 
demned, and our members be respect 
fully requested to return same to the 
sender without comment.” 

ees aos 


AYERS LEAVES BUSH TERMINAL 


R. F. Ayers has resigned as aiver- 
tising manager of the Bush Terminal 
Company, New York, to develop a: en- 
terprise of his own. No successor 
has been appointed. 


The recent 
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Announcement 


\ superior course of lectures on Advertising will 
be given in the Auditorium of the West Side 
Y. M.C. A., 320 West 57th St., New York, on fif- 
teen consecutive Monday evenings, beginning Feb- 
ruary 19th. 


(he subjects and speakers have been chosen under 
the direction of an Advisory Board composed of the 
presidents of the principal advertising organizations 
of New York. 


‘The aim of the course is to elucidate the essentials 
upon which sound judgment in advertising is based. 


First lecture Feb. 19th, 8 P.M.— 
“The Place of Advertising in the Scheme of 
Things,” by WaALpo P. Warren. 

Feb. 26th— 
“How Advertising is Being Improved,” by 
Harry TIpper. 

Mar. 4th— 
“Advertising as a Factor in Distribution,” by 
Emerson P. Harris. 


Other subjects and speakers will be announced later. 


Price for the course of fifteen lectures is $12.75, including Y. M. C. A. Member- 
ship. To members, $7.50. Single lectures $1. To members 75c. 


Membership includes use of Library with complete collection of all books pub- 
lished on advertising and allied subjects. 


Write to-day for circular giving complete program 
and full particulars. 


ADDRESS 


‘Educational Department, West Side Y. M. C. A. 


320 West 57th Street, New York City Telephone, Columbus 7920 
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The many con- 
victions secured 
by the Depart- 
ment of Agricul- 
ture under the 
Food and Drugs Act, in regard 
to the adulteration and misbrand- 
ing of packed and canned goods, 
make good reading for the opti- 
mists in the advertising busi- 
ness. We can all now see what 
only a few saw before, how great 
a gain is to come to business 
from the exposure and condemna- 
tion of these business grafters 
who have been eating their way 
through the confidence created by 
honest manufacturing. 

The law alone is nothing to 
these offenders. They would 
cheerfully pay a fine or even serve 
a short term in jail if nobody else 
heard of it. What they dread is 
the publicity attached to the offi- 
cial _ pronouncement, the use 
which competitors will make of 
the material, the effect on the 
dealer and the consumer. 

This will become very clear if 
we glance through a few of 
the judgments reported, the 
names in connection with which 


Branding 
the 
Misbranders 


need not be singled out «° the 
long list: 


No. 1228 refers to the misbr 

of hair balsam, product of 

- at was charged that th: label 
of “balsam,” “not a dye,” and ‘ iarm- 
less,” was incorrect. Sentenc. was 
suspended when the defendant ©: ‘ered 
a plea of non vult. 

No. 1229 refers to the adult: tion 
and misbranding of lemon extract, prod- 
uct of the . A fin: was 
imposed because the extract had been 
diluted and was short weight. 

No. 1230 refers to the adulte. :tion 
and misbrandin, z essence of P >per- 
mint, product o A 
fine was ‘sade one the pr: ‘duet 
contained but little oil of pepper: int. 

No. 1241 refers to the adulterstion 
and misbranding of cider vinegar and 
catsup shipped by 
A fine was lempened because acetic acid 
had been added to the vinegar, and 
glucose to the catsup. 

No. 1246 refers to the adulteration 
of figs, found in the possession of 

unlabeled. The figs 
were condemned because they contained 
a large amount of putrid animal matter. 


iding 


—— 


What manufacturer would want 
to have his name in that list, and 
have it bruited abroad that his 
goods were “putrid” or “imita- 
tion” or contained little or none 
of the matter which gives it its 
name? What would his competi- 
tors do with information of this 
kind? How much would it help 
him to build up good will? 

Every manufacturer of stand- 
ing will applaud these convictions 
and rejoice that they were made 
possible by the passage of the 
Food and Drugs Act. Instead of 
subjecting him to bureaucratic 
harassment, as perhaps he had 
feared, the law protects him 
against a vicious kind of unfair 
competition, and restores an ad- 
vantage he ought to enjoy over 
his unscrupulous rival. It is an 
asset for every decent manufac- 
turer. . 

But—and this is the only fruit- 
ful reflection at this stage—now 
that we are all quite settled in 
our opinion as to the importance 
of legal restraint, in respect to 
men who deceive the public by 
adulterating their goods and mis- 
representing the truth on the la- 
bels, is it not time to extend the 
principle without delay to the ad- 
vertising which deceives, and reap 
the benefits it is already so appar- 
ent will follow in consequence ©! 
the food and drug prosecutions 
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What we know 

Where aLit= of ancient peo- 
tleInforma- ples we have 
tion Might learned from 
Help their monuments 

ys and from what 
writings of theirs have come 
down to us—chiefly from the 
latter. It is too much to hope 
for advertisers of the present day 
that their writings might serve as 
a clue to our civilization to a race 
of men coming centuries hence? 
We have heard repeatedly that ad- 
vertising is an education for the 
masses and an encyclopedia of 
present-day activity. Let us imag- 
ine ourselves an archeologist of a 
thousand years hence who had dis- 
covered the advertising section of 
an automobile paper, and set out 
to learn something about automo- 
bile tires of the vintage A. D. 
1912. We would note, first of all, 
naturally that a tire was an end- 
less cylindrical body which was 
applied to the rim of a wheel for 
the purpose of absorbing the 
shocks of contact with obstructions 
on the surface of the earth. So 
much we could determine—or 
guess—from the pictures. How 
much more would the text tell us? 

——— Tires, 

_The tire of greatest economy is the 
tire of highest efficiency. 

_ We are building the best tire that it 
is physically possible to build. 

More competent technical knowledge, 
greater mechanical skill or more com- 
plete manufacturing facilities are not 
available at any cost. 

Our capacity is adequate to supply 
orders for a single tire or for thousands 
of sets complete. 

The hope of maintaining quality at a 
lower cost of production will never 
lure us away from positive established 
methods and construction. 

Our prices are based on the cost. of 
producing tires of superlative quality, 
allowing a reasonable manufacturer's 
profit, 

We would doubtless turn to the 
next page with the conviction that 
there wouldn’t be anything left for 
the next tire man to claim, but in 
the hope that he might perhaps tell 
us something about tires. 

_ Tires are produced in the best 
equipped and most modern tire making 
plant in the world where the latest 
types of tire making machinery and 
appliances are installed. 

in the use of tires automobilists are 
assured the utmost in resiliency, endur- 
ance, economy, strength and service. 
Tires absorb road irregularities, decrease 


tire expense, increase tire mileage, 
diminish tire troubles, and make pos- 
sible greater comforts. : 

Made in two styles. Made in three 
types. 

_ We have added resiliency to the 
list of things to know about tires, 
but beyond that we haven't 
learned a thing. We don’t even 
know yet what the tires are made 
of. 

“Proved Best” Tires. Sold Every- 
where. Quality—backed by broad 
minded business policy. To these two 
points can be traced the tremendous 
growth in the sales of Tires, which 
proves that users are demanding ade- 
quate return in tire value. 

Nothing about tires there. 


The Tire Company is to-day 
the largest and most efficient tire mak- 
ing and selling organization in existence. 

— Tires are made as no other 
tires in the world are made because 
made under conditions duplicated no- 
where else in the world. 


There is a lot of other text mat- 
ter, but it tells about the large 
sales of the tires—nothing further 
which has any bearing upon the 
tires themselves. 

Running through all our products 
you will note the fixed purpose to excel 
that means more than all else in the 
production of better goods and lasting 
reputation. 

Their beautiful lines and workman- 
ship appeal to the expert eye. Exam- 
ination reveals unequalled quality of 
rubber, and the strongest and best 
fabrics that money can buy. 

The result is increased mileage—and 
satisfaction every mile of the way. | 

It took courage, in the face of preju- 
dice and other people’s failures, to work 
out successfully the problem of making 
rubber tires puncture proof without loss 
of resiliency. 

We have at last found out that 
tires are made of rubber and fab- 
ric, We are told that these tires 
are puncture-proof, which raises 
the presumption that others are 
not. ; 

Here’s a picture of an eagle 
swooping down from some craggy 
height, bearing a tire in his talons 
for the relief of a stranded party 
of motorists visible in the canyon 
below. The text reads briefly: 
“The Tire Perfect When 
All Others Fail.” Not being liter- 
alists, we can probably see that 
the eagle design is meant for gen- 
eral publicity, and possibly would 
induce motorists to try tires of 
the advertised brand, but it does- 
n’t tell very much about the tires. 
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Tires. Most Miles per Dollar. 

Tire & Rubber Co. America’s 

Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Mak- 
ers. 

We thought another tire con- 
cern was the largest, but possibly 
that was mere poetic license. 
Anyway We cant settle it, and 
don’t care to try. We are trying 
to find out something about tires 
if we can. 

This name on Automobile Tires and 
Rubber Accessories Signifies Inherent 
Qualities of Material and Workmanship 
that Insure the Maximum of Service 
at the Minimum of Expense. 

We'd like to know something 
about the “inherent qualities of 
material and workmanship,” but 
don’t seem able to find out. 

—— Tires. We could build them 
cheaper, but we won’t. We would build 
them better, but we can’t. 

It has a sort of swing to it, but 
—wait a minute. Here’s one at 
last which tells something about 
tires. A reading glass held over 
the tread of a tire magnifies cer- 
tain points of construction, and 
arrows point out the hardened 
steel rivets imbedded in a leather 
covering. The text goes on: 

Tires are easy riding, as the 
resilient rubber side walls are not con- 
fined by the leather tread. 

Now we are not living a thou- 
sand years hence, and we don’t 
need a course in archzological in- 
vestigation to tell us that tires are 
made of rubber and fabric. If we 
run an automobile we need tires, 
and the most general of general 
publicity will suffice to get us to 
use tires of some kind. But we 
have read the ads for nine dif- 
ferent makes of tires, and in only 
one case have we been told any- 
thing definite about the tires ad- 
vertised. There are claims in 
plenty—though without any aston- 
ishing variety—but nothing to 
back up the claims. 

Are all tites alike, with the ex- 
ception of the one with steel riv- 
ets and the one that calls itself 
puncture-proof? And why and 
how is it puncture-proof? What 
is the fabric made of? How is it 
woven? How are tires built? 
What makes quality of rubber? 
What are some of the things 
which affect resiliency ? 

These are a few things we 


should like to know, and here 
must be somebody who car tell 
us. The tire makers are coniinu- 
ally trying to switch the mororist 
from his favorite brand to theirs; 
isn’t there some good reason why 
he should do so? 

Doesn’t it bear out PRIN /«ks’ 
Inx’s contention that real knowl- 
edge of the goods should be the 
foundatien of an advertising cim- 
paign? Shouldn’t the purchaser 
of tires be given a more delinite 
choice than between two “largest 
manufacturers” or half a dozen 
“oreatest economies and _ higiiest 
efficiencies” ? 


Printers’ INK says: Spell 
backwards and you have Won 


The Free One of the 
’ hardest things 
Deals to appreciate is 

Defense the differ: nce 
between “price” and “value.” 
They are usually related, but not 
so closely that the value of one 
thing may be compared with the 
price of another. Yet that seems 
to be the very thing which the 
advocates of the free deal are 
continually doing, 

The free deal is defensible only 
upon the grounds of expediency. 
The article elsewhere in this issue 
which gives the opinions of sev- 
eral manufacturers and distribu- 
tors shows, if it shows anything, 
that the result of the practice is 
simply to cut the price. In 
some cases it also reduces the 
quality—but it reduces the price 
in every case. The manufacturer 
who resorts to it is attempting to 
compete with value on a basis of 
price, and the retailer who pur- 
chases on that basis has a prob- 
lem to solve very like the fol- 
lowing: to divide a dozen cans 
of baking powder by forty bars of 
soap. 

ae ee Sa 

It is the liar who is ham stringing 
the body politic to-day. I believe that 
the day is coming when the law will 
prohibit untrue advertising in America, 
as it does to-day in Germany. No She 
can be permanently successful unless he 
is honest. In spite of the fact that son 
men seem to think there are fifty-sev: 
varieties, but one kind of honesty, the 
mood old-fashioned kind remains.—7/ 
Hon. F. W. Heron at Milwaukee. 
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Adult and Adolescent 


A certain magazine that is 
read for its own sake by 
the grown-ups as well as 
by the children—that is 
also brought to the atten- 
tion of the grown-ups by 
the children— 


Is worthy of the serious 
consideration of many 
more advertisers of merit. 


May I tell you about this 
institution? “ 


DON M. PARKER 
Advertising Manager 
Union Square, New York City 


* This is what St. Nicholas really is in the hearts of those who know it. 
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MR. PRACTICAL MERCHAN- 
DIZER MEETS MR. POLIT- 
ICAL ECONOMIST 


AND SOME QUESTIONS ARE ASKED 
AND ANSWERED THAT THROW 
LIGHT ON THE COST OF PRODUC- 
TION, METHODS OF DISTRIBUTING, 
HIGH COST OF LIVING, ETC,--THE 
SUBSTANCE OF AN INTERESTING 
CONVERSATION 


By S. Roland Hall. 


Political Economist: So you 
are an advertising man. Well, 
I greatly admire the skill you 
men show in exploiting things. 
You have your work down fine. 
But I regret to see the enormous 
waste that advertising entails. 

Practical Merchandizer: Enor- 
mous waste? I don’t get you. 

Political Economist: Thomas 
Carlyle said on one occasion, 
when looking at a hat advertise- 
ment, “Why doesn’t the man make 
good hats if he wants to adver- 
tise?” Why should large sums 


of money such as your magazine 
advertisements cost be expended 


in the exploiting of a good 
product and thus increase the 
price to the consumer. You must 
admit that advertising adds only 
to vendibility—that it adds noth- 
ing to utility. 

Practical Merchandizer: Util- 
ity means being generally useful, 
doesn’t it? How, then, can a thing 
be generally useful until its use- 
fulness is generally known? Do 
you think that the Thermos bot- 
tle, for example, would have be- 
come generally useful if nothing 
about its usefulness had been pub- 
lished in advertisements or told 
by salesmen? 

Do you realize that perhaps not 
once in fifty times where a cash 
register is sold did the purchaser 
realize his need previous to the 
sales work; that, as a famous 
salesman has said of this product, 
“Most of them are sold—few are 
bought”? Would you, if you were 
the inventor of such a product or 
a stockholder in the corporation 
exploiting it, favor the policy of 
filling only the voluntary demand 
and utilizing only such advertis- 
ing as you could get free from 


the expressions of pleased buy- 
ers? 

Political Economist: Probably 
not; but we get a little away from 
the fundamental principle when 
we discuss these specialties. You 
will admit, though, that when ad- 
vertisements in magazines cost 
from $250 to $3,000 a page the 
advertising must add considerably 
to the cost of even such specialties 
as those you mention. 

Practical Merchandizer: [ ad- 
mit nothing of the sort. In fact, 
it is only by exploiting these spe- 
cialties and making a large sale 
possible that the cost can be re- 
duced to the figure where the 
average purchaser can afford to 
buy. Do you suppose that the 
cash register could be sold at its 
present figure if the concern 
making these machines enjoyed a 
sale of only two or three thousand 
a year? Could the Ingersoll 
watch be sold at its present low 
price if the manufacturer did not 
produce several hundred thousand 
watches a month? Could such a 
concern afford to design and put 
in expensive labor-saving ma- 
chinery and work out specializa- 
tions on the various operations it 
it did not have this large produc- 
tion? 

Political Economist: But the 
advertising represents large sums 
just the same. How can you 
dodge the conclusion that this ex- 
pense comes down to the con- 
sumer and eventually adds to the 
cost of living? 

Practical Merchandizer: I ad- 
mit that advertising adds to the 
cost of living, in that advertising 
informs us thoroughly and quickly 
about many things in the way of 
comforts and conveniences that we 
might not ofherwise learn about. 
For example, a few years ago we 
did not know that we wanted a 
Thermos bottle; it wasn’t on the 
market and we knew nothing 
about its utility. But when ad- 
vertising informed us about Ther- 
mos we saw that we really needed 
one, and at once we made the ex- 
change of our legal tender for the 
article; immediately we became 
possessed of a new comfort and 
the cost of living had climbed $5 
for us. But if it is wrong for ts 
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) ew York Leads London 


» York (Census 1910) London (Census 1911) 
4,766,883 4,522,961 





POSTER DISPLAY ADVER- 
TISING in this greatest city in the world 
appeals directly to over 5,000,000 con- 
sumers, including daily visitors, and offers 
you the advantage of a national and in- 
ternational prestige for your products. 


Poster Advertising is the only Outdoor 
Medium able to furnish an evenly balanced 
display in New York and the Metropolitan 
District where we appeal through our As- 
sociates to a residential population of over 
7 and % millions of people within 30 
miles of the City Hall. 


Post in the greatest market in the world 
in the greatest city in the world through the 
greatest Outdoor Medium in the world. 


Telephone 2357 Gramercy or wnite us 
for details. 


Van Beuren and New York Billposting Company 


Established 1872 ; 
B. LINK, President J. F. O'MEALIA, Secretary 


A.J. VAN BEUREN, Vice-President S. PRATT, Treasurer 


Sales Department, Fifth Avenue Building, New York 
S. PRATT, Treas.-Manager OWEN EARHART, Asst. Manager 


A. Van Beuren & Co. Branches: New York Billposting Co. Branches: 
128 Fourth Avenue 132 West 65th Street 
4187 Park Avenue, Bronx 147 East 126th Street 

K. H. FULTON, Manager Cc. H. TAYLOR, Manager 
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to be informed about the things 
that make life more worth while— 
our Thermos bottles, automobiles, 
safety razors, etc.—why not extend 
that argument and do away with 
all modern conveniences and 
comforts and go back to the sim- 
ple life where all we need is a hut 
and a cloth around the waist? 
No, good friend; depressions may 
bring us up sharply now and then 
and curta’l our extravagances, but 
we will not turn the hands of the 
clock back. 

Political Economist: We are 
not far apart when it comes to 
the contention that the world to- 
day demands more in the way of 
comforts and conveniences. But 
why is it necessary to spend enor- 
mous amounts in advertising 
when an article is of acknowl- 
edged merit? Why not adopt less 
costly methods of distributing to 
the consumer ? 

Practical Merchandizer: What 
methods? Face-to-face salesman- 
ship? Don’t, my friend, overlook 
the fact that face-to-face sales- 
manship is often a more costly 
method of spreading information 
about goods and inducing sales 
than printed salesmanship. The 
salaries of salesmen are high, and 
it costs a good bit of money to 
pay their traveling and hotel ex- 
penses. The salesman, as a rule, 
can talk to only one man at a 
time; the advertisement talks to 
thousands. 

Political Economist: But there 
is one principle that you must 
agree is sound: there are many 
unadvertised products on the mar- 
ket equal in merit to advertised 
goods. 

Practical Merchandizer: And 
why? Because they are parasites 
on the success of the advertised 
goods. They owe their existence 
to the success of the article that 
blazed the way and they would 
drop gradually out of sight but for 
the unfortunate fact that the ad- 
vertising manufacturer cannot 
reap all that he But did 
you ever figure on this, Mr. Pro- 
fessor: There are various kinds 
of costs. Time is worth money, 
and it nearly always takes more 


SOWS. 


of a salesman’s time to s | an 
article that is not well kno: 4 to 
the consumer. The cost in er- 
tising saves cost at the sales 
counter. There exists an e:..liz- 
ing. 

Political Economist: Bi: 
have illustrated your arg 
largely with the specialty. 
about the staples, the thing 
people know all about or 
enough about—shoes, flour 

the like. All of us must 
shoes and we need only so 
pairs a year and no more. 
must ‘all eat bread, and we 

just so much flour per yeai 

no more. Why all the cost 
vertising for such _ things, 
overlapping of promotion ex; 
by the different manufact: 
when after all there will | 
more shoes and no more 

sold by the manufacturers 
whole? Would it not be w 
would it not be immeasurably bet- 
ter—if all this advertising were 
eliminated by consent, if each 
manufacturer took his share of 


trade and put his price to the 


consumer down as low as 
sible? 

Practical Merchandizer: I agree 
with you that your argument 
against advertising is at its best 
here. Undoubtedly there is waste 
in the overlapping of promotion 
expense on the necessities of life, 
But do you really believe that 
business can be run from the con- 
sumer’s point of view alone? Is 
it not too much to expect that 
business men will be content to 
cease exploiting their wares and 
do business on a thoroughly un- 
selfish and non-competitive basis? 
Don’t you believe that there is 
much merit in competition? 
Would you, if you were a shoe 
manufacturer, or a flour manu- 
facturer, and had a_ distinctive 
article, not want to get a little 
more than your exact share of 
business if you could do so legiti- 
mately ? 

(At this point the two gentle- 
men discovered that the lunch 
hour was more than over, and 
the discussion was adjourned to 
another day.) 


pos- 
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»T-CARDS VALUED IN 
“K ISLAND CAMPAIGN 


AS FOLLOW-UP THEY RENDER 
A SPECIAL SERVICE EFFICIENTLY— 
\ 1AT HAPPENED WHEN ANOTHER 
-/\D STOLE THE ROCK ISLAND'S 
UNDER 


By Hal S. Ray, 
si tant General Passenger Agent of 
ick Island Lines, Chicago, II. 
\.e have used to good advan- 
the picture post-card method 
lirect appeal in a number of 
- campaigns in the past few 


Just what direct returns these 

si-cards bring us it 1s impos- 
sible for me to say, but that they 
serve an excellent purpose cannot 
be doubted. 

In our work we use them in a 
number of different forms, and I 
might say in two specific ways. 
The principal use which we make 
of them is to communicate to for- 
eign line ticket agents throughout 
the country facts with reference to 
our service, either to a given ter- 


ritory or in connection with some 
particular train. 

The ordinary ticket agent is, as 
a rule, the recipient of a great deal 
of mail matter in the way of cir- 
culars, cards, folders, etc., and 
from my observation it is some- 
times possible to get a message to 
the man you want to reach in a 
flash by post-card which in his 
haste might be lost and cast aside 
as an uninteresting circular if en- 
closed in an envelope. If the 
message is important for refer- 
ence, the mailing card lends itself 
more readily to being hung up 
conveniently than the ordinary 
circular, 

The other phase of our use of 
post-cards pertains to the direct 
solicitation of traffic from the 
traveling public. Through our 
representatives located in the 
larger cities throughout the 
United States. we have secured a 
list of habitual travelers to whom 
we think it desirable to make an 
appeal. We should not attempt to 
reach these people by post-cards 
alone. The space limitations are 











| ) «% ® 
Premium Service 


On a National Clearing House basis, relieving 
you of investing in a stock, expense of handling, 
heavy cost of printing catalogues, etc. 


“The age of organization, where results are obtained 
at small cost, the work being done by experts.” 


Back of the Porter Premium Service is the 
experience of nearly 20 years, with unlimited re- 
sources and ample ability, offering every advantage 
of dealing with a high grade institution. 


J 


‘THE JOHN NEWTON PORTER CO. 


JOHN NEWTON PORTER, President 


253 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 
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such that the message would 
necessarily be too brief. But we 
find that, as a follow-up, an at- 
tractive post-card serves as a re- 
minder and adds impetus to the 
work which we have already done. 
Use of post-cards in this way has 
been followed in various of our 








such, and operated on a 
schedule. 

This year a competitor in: 
rated new service and e 
lished between Chicago and 
Angeles a train known as 
“De Luxe.” This train ope: 
once a week on a schedule a 
hours shor 
than that of 
“Golden St 
Limited,” and 
excess fare 
twenty-five doi 
is imposed. 

Being anxioi. t 
remind the tic 
agents of the 
that the “Go! 
State Limit 
was operated every 
day and that the 
very latest devices 
had been added to 
its equipment, and, 
what was more 











ARTISTIC CARD FLAVORED WITH THE “DE LUXE” IDEA 


campaigns and we have every rea- 
son to believe that they have 
brought us adequate returns. 

On the whole, I do not think 
that one who has carefully studied 
the subject can deny the real 
value of post-cards in the manner 
in which we are using them. But 
I believe that it is a phase of ad- 
vertising which can be very easily 
overdone, and that the value de- 
pends very largely upon the char- 
acter of work to be undertaken 
and the attractiveness of the cards 
themselves. i 

As a specific instance of our 
successful use of this medium: 
For a number of years the “Gold- 
en State Limited” has been oper- 
ated over our lines from Chicago 
and St. Louis, via the route of 
lowest altitude through El Paso, 
to Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. It has been maintained 
at the highest possible standard 
and has actually provided all of 
the modern luxuries of modern 
railway travel. For several years 
it has been widely advertised 
through the daily newspapers and 
national magazines as a de luxe 
train to California and has been 
generally known by the public as 


important, that no 
excess fare would 
be charged, we 
sought for a brief message and a 
striking way of carrying it to the 
ticket agents of connecting lines 
which would make an impression. 
Coincident with this was the wish 
to inform the ticket agent that a 
new feature, namely, a through 
car between Chicago and Pasa- 
dena, had been added to the equip- 
ment of the train. 

Our California post-cards had 
been distributed among 
agents, and the attractiveness of 
the O’Neill drawings, which were 
reproduced had been widely com- 
mented upon. We felt that the 
use of these cards, even to the 
extent of defacing the design, 
would forcefully tell our story, 
and circumstances point to the 
fact that at a very slight expense 
we have acomplished in a very 
few days what would other- 
wise have entailed considerable 
expense and proved less effective. 

Intelligently handled, I believe 
that the use of the post-card in an 
advertising campaign is of great 
value and will very frequently 
take the place of other means en- 
tailing much greater expense and, 
to say the least, no greater effi 
ciency. 





ticket . 
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FORM LETTERS THAT 
MADE GOOD 


(Continued from page I2) 
away from you because you are not 
giving them the best shoes on the 
market at the price? 

Shoes are going higher, but we are 
still selling a great many of our shoes 
at from five to twenty-five cents a pair 
less than they are worth on to-day’s 
market. Don’t put this matter off 
longer—we have the shoes and can fill 
your orders promptly—we _ bought 
jeather at old prices and will give you 
the advantage of what we saved. 

We want to send our salesman to 
see you. It costs you nothing, and we 
are enclosing self-addressed _ postal 
card for your reply. If you are only 
interested in a few shoes at this time, 
let us send you one of our catalogues, 
showing a complete line of leather, rub- 
ber and canvas goods and an excep- 
tionally attractive line of felt slippers 
and juliettes for the Holiday trade. | 

Fill out the enclosed card and mail 
it to us right now, and rest assured 
that we will give you that satisfactory 
service that will make it to your in- 
terest to give us your business, and 
when you put in a line of “Long Wear 
Shoes” you will find our business in- 
creased profits, 

Yours very truly, 


P. S.—Don’t you need some filling 
stock for the Holiday trade? Some fur 
or ribbon trimmed felt slippers? Some 
children’s shoes or perhaps some mens 
fine shoes? Get our catalogues now and 
order in time to supply the demand for 
Christmas trade. 


This, as well as all the other 
letters mentioned in this article, 
was “filled in” with names and 
addresses. It was a two-page let- 
ter with a postscript, and proves 
that the long, hard-headed style is 
not always too long to get read 
although it talks business without 
frills or fine-sounding phrases. 


1912, 
+ + 


“SUCCESS” GOOD WILL AND 
LIST SOLD 


At the sale of the National Post 
Company, of New York, bankrupt, 
formerly the publisher of the maga- 
zine Success, which took place Febru- 
ary 6, Louis Leavitt, a Brooklyn paint 
manufacturer, purchased the rights to 
publish and the subscription list which 
contained approximately 175,000 names 
and an expired list of 125,000. It is 
reported that the list and good will 
brought $2,000. Success suspended 
with its issue of December, 1911. 

—_—_+o + ——_—_ 


The correct figures for the volume 
of advertising carried by Life during 
the last two years are as follows: 
1910, 383,968 lines; 1911, 340,342 lines. 


Copyright, by Jonathan John 


Buzzell. 





The Biggest 
January 


In January, 1912, The Chicago 
Record-Herald_ contained 2,247 
columns of advertising, exceed- 
ing the amount printed in any 
previous January in the history 
of the paper. Doltewing is the 
record of gains and losses of the 
Chicago morning newspapers in 
ror 1912, as compared with 
anuary, 1911: 

Columns 


Gain 51 
Loss 207 
Loss 103 
Gain 15 


The above figures are furnished 
by the Washington Press, an in- 
dependent audit company, which 
supplies advertising statements to 
all of the Chicago newspapers. 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 


New York Office - 710 Times Building 


The Record-Herald 
The Tribune 

The Inter Ocean 
The Examiner 

















Manufacturers and 


Large Jobbers 


will do well to get an acquaintance with 
the retail trade in the South. 

The fact that the South is improving 
faster than any other similar section of 
the country has been established. And, 
of the different branches of trade that 
are increasing, the retail trade is one 
of the foremost. 


THE PROGRESSIVE RETAILER 


is doing much to foster better condi- 
tions among the retailers in the South. 
And they are appreciative. They will 
appreciate your offers of good mer- 
chandise if they are printed in the Pro- 
gressive Retailer. 


The Progressive Retailer is the only 
journal of its class published in its field. 
The advertising rates make it a good 
buy. Write for them or get in touch 
with your advertising agent. 


Progressive Retailer Pub. Co. 
R. R. McDowe tt, Managing Editor, 
219 Rhodes Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
T. H. Cu1tp, New York, 

1111 Flat Iron Bldg. 

A. W. Ripeout, New England, 
949 Old South Bldg., Boston. 
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PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


does not reach the upper classes; 
it is not their kind of publication. 

It does not reach the lower 
classes: they have not the neces- 
sary education or intelligence. 

Its circulation is confined en- 
tirely among the great middle 
class—the backbone of the na- 
tion—the people who exercise 
discrimination in their purchases 
and who are influenced by adver- 
tising. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 


0. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


Quality Circulation 
Brings Returns 


Number of Customers Doubled 


by the jobbing houses in Bristol, Va.- 
Tenn., is the record made in the last 
six months. Trade is certainly boom- 
ing in this, one of the “livest’” towns 
in the South. 


The constantly increasing wants of 
Bristol’s 18,000 inhabitants and _ the 
many familics in the surrounding sec- 
tion, stimulated by manufacturing, job- 
bing and retailing activities, will make 
it well worth the while of any adver- 
tiser to develop his sales here. 


No other newsnaner in the country 
covers as large a territory so exclu- 
sively as do Bristol’s three papers cover 
this territory. 


Send for a copy of “Truth,” a book- 
let of facts concerning the Bristol terri- 
tory and the three papers that cover it. 


THE BRISTOL PUBLISHING CORP. 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 
Foreign Representatives 
New York—Payne & Young—Chicago 


A WOULD-BE AD MAN MAKS: 
“KICK” 


New York, February 2, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

This is a kick, and a strenuot 
Why is it that in the profess 
advertising as in no other pro 
it is almost an impossibility for 
ginner to get a start? 

This is not a supposition, it 
incontrovertible fact. 

Everywhere one hears the cry 
perience, experience.” Not that ! 
decrying the overwhelming valix 
actual experience over anything 
but why, oh why, does an oth 


| sane and intelligent employer select the 


man who has already been employed 
for a few weeks or months in an ad- 
vertising agency, or ad dept. of a news- 
paper or store, rather than one who has 
not had this experience (?) regardless 
of the actual knowledge and brain ca- 
pacity of the two opposing applicants. 

For example: I am a student of the 
complete advertising course of the I. 
C. S., the compiler of which is §, 
Roland Hall, a frequent contributor to 
your valuable pages. I have almost 
finished the course and am in receipt of 
a letter from the school commending 
my excellent work. I have six years 
of business experience and a good edu- 
cation with which to back up my ad- 
vertising knowledge. 

Desiring to enter the advertising 
field, I answered an advertisement, call- 
ing for a copy writer, explained my 
qualifications, offered my services for 
little or nothing, and requested an in- 
terview and a chance to produce 
samples of my work. 

A friend of mine, who is but six 
months out of high school, but who has 
been employed as a general office as- 
sistant in an agency, also answered. He 
enclosed two ads which he had copied 
verbatim from current publications, 
and named the agency he was em- 
ployed by as a reference. 

He got the position. 

My letter wasn’t answered. 

He was soon discharged, but that 
helped me not a bit. 

Since losing my position of salesman, 
some time ago, by the closing out of 
the firm, I have answered by actual 
count, twenty-eight advertisements for 
advertising men. I have _ received 
twelve answers, but have fot been given 
a chance by a single one, and never 
has any other excuse been offered me 
except lack of experience. 

One grand, exalted know-nothing, 
who was, however, the boss of the 
particular ‘fad factory,” as he called 
it, which had asked me to call in re- 
sponse to my application, turned me 
down, saying that he wanted an ex- 
perienced man; but here’s the funny 
part—he purchased two of the ads sub- 
mitted as samples of my work. 

hy couldn’t I produce just as fine 
ads as his employee as I could inde- 
pendently? ; 

His answer, “No practical experi- 
ence.” 

If no one ever gives me a start, 
where in the name of all that’s good, 


| am I to get experience? 


Joun J. Powe t 
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CED” CIRCULATION AND 
HE COST OF INQUIRIES 


Tue ComMMERCIAL-REVIEW 
PortLanD, Inp., Jan. 30, 1912. 
Editcy of Printers’ Ink: 

In your highly worthy efforts to dig- 
nify «dvertising and the field in which 
it works, -w do you not further a 
plan to deaf with contest-forced and 
prenium-purchased circulation, so 
aptly dealt with by Frank Finney in 
your issue of the 18th, under the head- 
ing, ‘Circulation Worth Twenty-five 
Cent: on Dollar.” 

This is a question of great moment 
to the small city daily of commpprunevety 
limited circulation, many of whic 
stand and deliver portions of their 
subscription proceeds to concerns 
whic: temporarily boost their circula- 
tions to astonishing heights. At the 
zenith of its growth, the paper issues 
multi-colored folders and analyses of 
circulation which tell of untold worlds 
to conquer. The advertiser or agency 
starts the conquering process on a 
year's contract, and after six months 
his copy is getting to the same old 
list that it would have reached before 
the forcing process was applied. 

Five years ago this paper was a 
lovely specimen of the horrible exam- 
ple. All the contests that came along 
were welcomed with open arms. Pre- 
miums filled the gap between contests, 


and to this day some persons ask if | 


we are “giving away anything on sub- 
scriptions yet?” On a piano contest 
held in 1907 circulation was run to 
nearly 5,000 net. The dropping off 
process was in full bloom when a 
change in the proprietorship took place. 
Since then not a premium, not a con- 


test has aided in circulation building. | 


Instead, advertising and placard and 
billboard work has done the duty, 
building up the net daily circulation 
to 8,600, and a few more. Yet every 
now and then we get a letter from an 
agency saying that some specific ac- 
count cannot be placed here because 
of the loss in circulation. 

Is it loss? Does an agency imagine 
that 5,000 papers, 1,500 of which are 
taken “to help out” a friend, are as 
valuable to his purposes as 8,600 sub- 
scribed for because they are wanted 
for the sake of the paper alone? Any 
practiced eye can fk over a given 
newspaper field and immediately gauge 
the possibilities in circulation of the 


healthy, productive character necessary | 
for advertising to develop its best re- | 


sults. The ‘‘watered stock” circulation 


is not as valuable and should not be | 


classed with the steady-growth, slowly- 

built kind that lowers the “cost per 

inquiry.” Noste T. Pratce, 
Business Manager. 


nihnSanisaiS RMN: ccna 
LEAVE MOTOR TRUCK CO. 
rock Mathewson has resigned as 
secretary of ‘the Wyckoff, Church & 
Partridge Company, New York, making 
the Commer truck. He-was formerly 
Eastern, manager of Collier’s.. Ray 
Giles, the advertising. manager of the 


Commer also has resigned and goes | 


with the Blackman-Ross Company. 











A publication that ab- 
solutely will not accept 
advertisements will be 
sent free to any man- 
ufacturer or advertiser 
who writes on his 
own letterhead for it— 


Ad Results 


“—" §(Out February 15) 


the outward and visible 
form of the  service- 
spirit which animates 
The Richard A. Foley 
Advertising Agency. 


The RichardA. Foley 
Advertising Agency 
Bulletin Building Philadelphia 


The first issue in many months— 
and “worth while” . ; 





McJames OShaughnssy 


; President, 
O Shanghneary ‘\eertaing Co, 


General_Advertising, 
Heyworth Building Chicago 
Invites You to consult 
with him on your 
adverthing plans 
and prob ems of 
merchandising efficiency 
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- The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 








He was an aggressive circu- 
larizer. He had a form-letter 
scheme that proved to be a strong 
puller, and he used it liberally, 
clipping advertisements out of all 
sorts of publications and using 
them as a mailing list. Now and 
then some one received two cop- 
ies of the same letter, and inter- 
esting reports began to come in. 
Said one critic: 

“This is the finest example of 
how not to circularize that has 
ever happened. If what you want 
to sell me is as leaky as your 
method of doing business, I don’t 
want it. Evidently you are suf- 
fering an enormous waste, and I 
don’t see how you can consistent- 
ly offer an economy argument to 
us. 
The form-letter advertiser re- 
plied in this wise: “I can see how, 
from your point of view, my 
method may appear to be leaky— 
to bring about a large waste, but 
I will let you into a little secret: 
I figure on a ninety-five per cent 
waste in this scheme, and even 
with that it is a great winner. 
I can well afford to let ninety- 
five out of every hundred of my 
solicitations go to the waste- 
basket for the sake of the five 
that I interest. I know that oc- 
casionally I duplicate, and I as- 
sure you that I am keen enough 
to know how I could cut out that 
duplication if it seemed worth 
while, but it would mean install- 
ing a double-barrelled card sys- 
tem, and it would take three or 
four clerks to keep it a-going. 
I doubt, if you were O. K.’ing 
the expense bills here, that you 
would approve that expense for 
the sake of eliminating the occa- 
sional duplication.” | 


The Schoolmaster is rather con- 
servative about stunts and forced 
efforts after the unusual. He 
doesn’t believe that it is usually 
necessary to be spectacular in or- 
der to get favorable attention. 
But if you can keep within 


bounds it is undoubtedly d: sirable 
to get. up advertisemeni: that 
stand out distinctively—th:! com- 
pel attention. The Annei:- Kel- 
lermann advertisement is c«rtainly 
distinctive. You can’t get ‘vy that 
diving figure; its unusuai posi- 
tion, its symmetry, the fact that 
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SUCCESSFUL AS AN “ATTENTION ARRESTER” 


it represents motion—all give it 
powerful attention-arresting value, 
se 4 


“Do you believe in blind head- 
ings?” is a nice little question that 
pops up in the Schoolmaster’s 
Monday morning mail. The cor- 
respondent goes on to say that 
recently the billboards of his 
town were filled with the concise 
announcement: “Minnie is com- 
ing,” and that people generally 
were curious to learn who Minnie 
was. She turned out to be a per- 
forming elephant. “Was that 
good advertising?” asks this cor- 
respondent. If it brought a good 
crowd, considering the cost, it 
certainly was good advertising, no 
matter what anyone says. 
as the lady elephant was really 
named Minnie, the Schoolmaster 
wouldn’t put the advertising in 
the blind or deceptive class; it 
was just a little appeal to curios- 
ity, and these appeals are often 
very effective if handled with 
care, 
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“Turkey Day Is on Its Way,” 
at the head of a Thanksgiving 
advertisement; “One Look Means 
a Lot,” on a real estate advertise- 
ment ;“Dirty Soap Is Dangerous,” 
as an opener for a soap-granu- 
lator advertisement—these are 
happy thoughts that bring adver- 
tisers a good measure of atten- 
tion. You can’t grind out such 
headings every hour of the day, 
but they are worth digging for. 


Do you want highly interesting 
studies in the effects of advertis- 
ing? Get into touch with the live 
salesmen—the people who are 
rubbing right up with the con- 
sumer or the dealer all the time. 
An acquaintance of the School- 
master was thinking of using a 
safety-razor set as a premium and 
had almost settled on a _ high- 
grade and very distinctive outfit 
which has been advertised some, 
but not as much as at least one 
other safety razor has been ad- 
vertised. Before deciding the 
matter absolutely, however, he 


~talked-with a sporting-goods’mer- 


chant. Said this merchant: , 

“Don’t understand me as urg- 
ing you to buy one razor as 
against another. A sale of one 
kind means just as much as the 
sale of the other, so far as I am 
concerned. But there is one razor 
that we look upon as being sold 
practically when we get it. There 
is never any argument about it. 
A customer comes in and asks: 
‘Got the —— razor?’ We put it 
out and mention the price;: that’s 
all. He knows all about it; the 
educational work has been well 
done by the advertiser; there is 
just a quick exchange of money 
for the razor. With this other 
razor there must always be an 
explanation; there is a distinct 
sales effort. We buy this second 
razor three or four at a time; 
we buy the —— in gross lots, 
Does that mean anything to you, 
looking at the comparison from 
the premium point of view?” 

And Mr. Premium Seeker said 
it did mean a lot to him, 
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No better example of faith in a trade mark with quality 
back of it, and both persistently advertised, can be cited 


than that of 


When you are asked to cite an instance of per- 
sistentadvertising, you can point to 1847 ROGERS BROS., 
which over 50 years of publicity has made 
familiar to those who wish the standard in 


silver plate. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver Co., Successor) 
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" Advertise In a Live, City 
Where Business Is Good and 
People Have Money to Spend. 


Brockton 
Enterprise 


“EVENINGS 


FLAT RATE 
35 CENTS PER INCH 


CIRCULATION 12,700 
POPULATION 60,000 














41 New Accounts in 
6 Weeks 


One advertiser in the Janesville. 
Wisconsin, Daily Gazette secured over 
40 new accounts from his publicity 
in this paper in six weeks. His 
personal letter would be of interest. 
Ask for a copy of it. 

This is the $1,000,000 a year tobacco 
and sugar beet belt and The Gazette 
has over 6000 circulation Daily. Send 
for detailed circulation map. 

ddress 


JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 
Janesville, Wis. 
or M. C. Watson, 34 West 83d St, 
me wy York, N. Y. 
r A. W. ALLEN, 1502 Tribune Bldg., 
” Glenn, Til. 








German Families are Large 


and large families are large consumers. 
‘Think what a quantity of goods the 128,000 
or more German families consume that you 
reach by advertising with us. Rate, 85c. 
flat. Why not let us run your ad in the 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 














| vertisement was 
| published. 
| tell what returns it brought? He 
| won’t, but he ordered two repeats 


| tells the tale. 
| readers are usually found to be 
| very human, after all. 

* * * 


| of street address. 
| to the small manufacturer that he 


Is it natural? Is the reader 
likely to feel that the si'uation 
you depict really did hapoen or 
could easily happen, or is h» likely 
to feel that it is a trum»ed- “up 
situation born for advertising 
purposes? These are goo ques- 
tions to ask in working cut the 
leading idea for an advertisement, 
At the top of a cushion-tire ad- 
vertisement is an illustration of 
a young girl, looking up Laffec- 
onal at her father and say- 

: “And, daddy, we will have 
— Cushion tires on our car, 
so mother’ and I can drive it, 
won't we?” Can you imagine a 
sixteeen-year or eighteen-ye ar-old 
girl so familiar with the technical- 
ities of tires that she will plead 
with her father to put on a cer- 
tain make? The Schoolmaster has 
a fair imagination, but it balks 
at this. 

* ok 

“No, no,” said the publisher of 
a technical magazine to his serv- 
ice man, “don’t try coupon 
stunts in our publication. They 
won't. work. Other classes of 
readers may read advertisements 
closely and fill out coupons, but 
not our readers. It would be 
ridiculous to try it. Our readers 
are very different.” 

“Different from you and me 
and the general run of men, I 
suppose,” said the service man. 


| And he smiled as he looked the 
| other way. He finally got out a 
| two-page advertisement that was 


a “perfect peach of an argument” 
on an interesting technical sub- 
ject, and the publisher rather re- 


| luctantly let it go out to the ad- 


vertiser for approval. The ad- 
approved and 
Will the advertiser 


of slightly amended copy; that 
The very different 


An advertiser who takes his 


| list of addresses from published 
| advertisements 
| than a few letters come back as un- 


more 


finds that. 


deliverable on account of the lack 
This is a hint 
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would do well to include his street 
address, not for the purpose of 
getting all circular matter that 


people may want to send him, but 
because he may now and ‘then 
lose a valuable inquiry by being 
too certain of his fame even in 
his own city. | 


* 

The concern was “long on. sys- 
tem,” and its blank for ordering 
printed . matter included many 
questions. When the new adver- 
tisine man had described the job 
he wanted put through—its 
length, thickness, depth, color, 
purpose, quantity now on hand, 
quantity used per month, quantity 
expected to be used per month, 
by whom it is to be used, etc., 
and finally got down to the space 
for “Remarks,” he was puzzled as 
to what more he could dig up to 
say. Suddenly a gleam of inspi- 


102% Efficiency 
The five active New York life 
insurance companies show an 
average record of Efficiency 
from organization to date of 
64%, the highest one is below 
70%. 








102% Efficiency to date. 
Can you afford anything less 
when this is obtainable? 


J. A. Steele, Winthrop Steele 
170 Broadway, New York 


Get “Out of the Rut” 


The Smart Set Magazine’s 
handsome 25c edition of John 
Adams ‘Thayer’s famous book 
“Astir,” with an added chapter. 


It may help you to 

Get Out of a Rut. 

hair- nanan frank 
. Howells. 


"iten who ‘toil, men i a and dare, 
= gain strength from reading this 
book.”—Denver Republican. 


25-—On All News Stands —25c 


Or of John Adams Thayer Corpora- 
tion, New York 
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For 20 years we have rep- | 
resented the strongest Life In- | 
surance Company in America, 
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ration spread over his amiable 
countenance: “Fine day,” wrote 
he. 











The 
‘Missing Link Between 





Advertising and Selling 





A man who can weld it (in 

. from 6 to 12 months) will 
accept engagement at $1000 
per month for all of his 
time—consistent rates for 
less. Now Director of Sales 
for a corporation of inter- 
national reputation. In- 
uiries . confidential. Ad- 
ress ‘“C. M: W.,”- care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Are You Developing 
Your Export Markets ? 


There is not a more important part of a manu- 
factureér’s business than his Foreign Trade. It 
offers a means of relief from quiet domestic 
conditions, responds readiiy to advertis- 
ing, is exceedingly profitable and offers 

unlimited possibilities for the future. 
Throvgh the AMERICAN EX- 
PORTER you combine export adver- 

_ tising with an important service. 
ou are invited to write 
for sample copy and par- 
ticulars. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 
135 William Street 








Celluloid 


Use these Guides 


Tipped with Celluloid 


Don’t crack, curl, fray or require additional) 

filing space. Always clean. Don’t show 

finger-marks. All colors—plain or printed 

as desired. Only Tip in one piece. Allsizes. 
Write fot Samples. 


STANDARD INDEX CARD CO., 701-708 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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DES MOINES CLUB ADVOCATES 
“PRINTERS’ INK” STATUTE 


At the monthly meeting. of the Des 
Moines Admen’s Club, January 30, it 
was resolved to adopt a resolution em- 
bodying the statute against fraudulent 
advertising as proposed by Printers’ 
InK, and a committee was appointed 
to draft a resolution to that effect. The 
comiittee’s action was formally en- 
dorsed by the club on February 6. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas, The -Des Moines Ad- 
men’s Club has devoted an _ entire 
monthly meeting to the discussion of 
the destructive effects of dishonesty 
in advertising; and with a full realiza- 
tion of the evils resulting therefrom 
as well as the benefits that would ac- 
crue from an adoption of a high stand- 
ard of honesty in the wording of ad- 
vertisements of all kinds; and 

hereas, At this meeting three care- 
fully prepared papers were read pre- 
senting the views of a retailer, a pub- 
lisher, and a lawyer; and 

Whereas, The statute proposed by 
Printers’ Ink for the remedy of this 
condition, was discussed in both its 
commercial and legal phases; and 

Whereas, It was the unanimous con- 
census of opinion that such an act was 
necessary, not alone for the prevention 
of absolute dishonesty but also to the 
end of curbing gross exaggeration and 
wilful misrepresentation; and 

Whereas, The entire meeting was 
replete with proofs of the ultimate suc- 
cess of any business in which strict 
honesty dominates; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Des Moines Ad- 
men’s Club does hereby endorse the 
statute advocated by Printers’ Inx and 
strongly urges and recommends its en- 
actment and adoption in Iowa and else- 
where; and to this end the Des Moines 
Admen’s Club tenders its services in 
any reasonable and consistent manner. 

ooo 7 


Y. M. C. A. OPENS ADVERTISING 
FORUM 


“The right man in the right place,’ 
is how the educational department of 
the West Side branch, New York Y. 
M. C. A. feels about Waldo P. War- 
ren, director of the Advertising Forum, 
which opens on Monday night, February 
19, - the organ of that organiza- 
tion. r. Warren’ was for seven years 
advertising manager of the Marshall 
Field Company, the big department 
store of Chicago. He is also author of 
“Thoughts on Business.” Mr. Warren 
has been busy for several weeks past 
planning for the Forum and _ has 
secured the very pick of leading adver- 
tising men as lecturers. Every speaker 
is a specialist in some field of advertis- 
ing. Addresses have been so arranged 
that they will cover every phase of ad- 
vertising endeavor. The Forum will 
meet every Monday night for fifteen 
weeks. Among the speakers will be: 
meg? Tipper, Emerson P. Harris, Rob- 
ert Tinsman, Robert A. Holmes, Clowry 
Chapman, J. D. Kenyon, J. K. Fraser, 
Dan A. Carroll, Chas. E. Jones, J. R. 
Wakeman. 
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NEW BUSINESS IN NEWSPAPERS 


On March 2 the Clark Blade & 
Razor Company will open a national 
campaign, using large space 
Saturday Evening Post. From 
firing of the opening gun, th 
aign will swing into the news apers. 
t is planned to cover the whole country, 
taking sections at a time. 

Julius Kayser & Company, of New 
York, manufacturers of gloves, are 
starting an advertising campaign 2n an 
extensive scale, The campaign, which 
will involve an expenditure of $50,000 
within the next ten weeks, will cover 
the whole country. Newspapers will 
be used exclusively. 

The South as far West as Texas 
is included in an advertising campaign 
inst started by the Van Orden Corset 
Co. of Newark, N. J. This company 
has been using the newspapers in the 
cities where its branch stores are located 
and also where demonstrations of the 
product have been held. The advertising 
will extend over a period of ten weeks 
and will be confined to the newspapers, 

sca encanto 


NEW MAGAZINE APPEARS 


The first issue of By Land and Sea, 
an illustrated fortnightly of touring 
and travel, has appeared under the 
date of January 17. In connection 
with the magazine there has been es- 
tablished a “mutual service office” whose 
manager’s duty is to supply aid in the 
preparation of journeys or motor tours, 
This is given to every subscriber free 
on application. The pages are 9 by 12 
inches, outside measure, and the first 
issue contains a_ goodly volume of ad- 
vertising. E. E. op Mew mond New 
York, is the publisher, Edwin Emerson 
the editor, and T. F. Moore the adver- 
— manager. Mr. Schwarzkopf 
founded Automobile Topics. 
—_———_tor————— 


BACK HONESTY WITH FORFEIT 


The Paquet Ltd., of 


Company, ¢ 
Quebec, Can., in striking half-page dis- 
lay offers to forfeit $1,000 if it can 


e proved that their “advertising is 
wilfully untruthful or misleading, that 
the values are — that the 
regular prices quoted for the purpose 
of comparison with the selling prices, in 
the case of goods which have been re- 
duced in price, are other than the actual 
marked prices at which the goods ad- 
vertised were formerly offered for sale 
by the store, or that goods stated to 
have been purchased at an advantageous 
price, and described as a special pur- 
chase, are taken from the regular 
stock.” 


ee < . s 
HINCKLEY BUYS INTO 
LIFE” 


Arthur A. Hinckley has purchased an 
interest in Home Life. r. Hinckley, 
who until very recently was connect- 
ed with N. W. Ayer & Son, will make 
his headquarters in Chicago, covering 
the Western field for his publication in 
an advisory capacity. Mr. Hinckley 
was at one time in the newspaper busi- 
ness. » 


“HOME 
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Classified Advertisements 








line for each insertion. 


28 lines. 


Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
Count six words to line. 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. 
Cash must accompany order. 


No order for one time 
No advertisement can exceed 
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ADDRESSING MACHINES 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
ptintismade. We also call attention to our new 
fat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
wo fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 








ADVERTISING AGENTS 








ET us write your copy, make your illus- 

trations, buy your space—no matter what 
your business, or where located. Follow-up 
letters, Booklets. Economy for you down to 
the last notch, We’ll dig right in the moment 
you send data. 15 years at it. 


E. R. HURLBOT, Advertising 
208 Bulletin Building, Philadelphia 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





LASSIFIED ADS — Ask for lists or esti- 
mates. KLINE AGENCY, Cleveland, Ohio. 





A‘BERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1812. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


In Cuba t&: West Indies 


THE 
Beers Advertising Agency 


is the one to consult 


THEY ARE ON THE SPOT 


YOU know what that means! 


37 Cuba Street, Altos (Upstairs) Havana, Cuba 
Cuas. H, Futter Co., Chicago, Ill., Corr, 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 





THE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
4 loite, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
teaches the buyers of inery and i 
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THE circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning. newspaper in America by more than 
160,000 copies per day. 





Age, Prestige and Circulation are oeny 4 
paying for in an advertising medium. You get 
all three when you advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade’s 
leading journal. 29 Broadway, New York; 
Manhattan Building, Chicago. 
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ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 





APPROPRIATE ARTICLES for advertising 
hotels, cafes, cigar stores, restaurants. 
Things men keep, use and appreciate. Samples 
and information Free, BASTIAN BROS, CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





BUSINESS LETTERS with an interest awak- 
ening unusualness, FRANCIS I. MAULE, 
401 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


MR. MANUFACTURER 
What kave you that we can handle to 
the advantage of both? We have been 
in the Addressing and Form Letter busi- 
ness for the past 8 years in a city of 
350,000. Have a well-equipped plant. 
We want to broaden out by adding 
some side line that will work well in 
connection with our regular line. Refer- 
ence. Box 996, care Printers’ Ink. 
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COIN CARDS 


INTHROP COIN CARDS. Made of coated 

stock, patented apertures for any coin or 
coins. Money inclosed in our cards not notice- 
able to the touch. People remit by coin card 
who would not bother with money orders, 
checks, or stamps. Neatest and safest coin 
card made. Write for price-list and samples. 
THE WINTHROP PRESS, Coin Card Depart- 
ment, 60 Murray St., New York, N. ¥. 











ENGRAVING 
ERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col., $1; larger 
10c. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
«-NGRAVING CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 











HELP WANTED 





Agency 
Opportunity 


for a man with combined “copy” 
and “selling’”’ experience 
A Canadian Advertising Agency, of high 
standing, requires a man to take charge 
of a portion of its accounts. Must know 
copy, and be able to write forcefully. 
Preferably a man with newspaper train- 
ing, and one with some experience in 
selling either goods or advertising. Write 
fully, stating salary required. Box 
; CAN,” care of Printers’ Ink.” 








MISCELLANECUS 





ye MEN AND WOMEN of ability who 
seek positions as ad writersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 3st St., New York. 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
aline, six words tothe line. PRINTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 








NAMES 





AMES FOR. SALE—All Classes, Agents, 
Farmers, Housewives, all business getters. 
Try 300 assorted in Texas—a state that is not 
worked to death— 300, $1. 
W. R. SUMMERHARGES 
Kenville, Texas. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





ALES AND ADVERTISING MANAGER 
~ with ten years’ wholesale and mail order ex- 
perience wishes connection with a good concern. 
Origina), forceful, executive ability and an expert 
sales letter writer. 316 Marion St., Elkhart, Ind. 





APABLE, efficient, experienced young man 
(26) desires position as copy writer cr 
assistant to ad. manager. Employed at 
present, “5. t: o.* 
Care of Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER — 


holding responsible position in Philadelphia 
under unhealthful, uncongenial conditions, de- 
sires change. JENSON O, CADMUS, General 
Delivery, Philadelphia. 








INK 


DVERTISER, GENERAL, 
Wines, Spirits and Tea, 32, 
progressive business man, intelligent 

cation, first rate recommendations 
and ideas, wants situation with concer 
Answer, “ABILITY,” care of Prir 


ialties: 
actical, 





OUNG MAN, 30, wants position 

years’ experience in advertising 
lishing work as office man, solicito: 
England representative will render 
able. At present Advertising Manag 
publication. Salary second co: 
Address “‘L. M. T.”’ care of Printer 


CAN YOU USE 


the services of a young man, 26 years 
ried, who has had 5 years’ experience 
work and 2 years’ ina printing office 
very valuable as assistant advertising 
of office man in an agency. A corr: 
and accountant. Salary $25.00. A 
Box ‘‘Z,’’ care of Printers’ Ink. 








ith ten 

ange, 
turing 
i lines, 


ADVERTISING and Sales Manager 
years’ successful experience open {: 
Has handled advertising of big manu‘ 
concerns in Machinery and Mechanic: 
Formulates plans and produces copy th it sells 
goods. Has executive ability, tact, judgement 
and valuable business getting experrience 
Address *PRODUCER,” care of Printers’ Ink, 


Iam AMBITIOUS, 
INITIATIVE, 


and not afraid of work. I want to learn to do 
advertising. I am a young college man witha 
successtul business record and some catalogue 
experience. My age is 23. I know small town 
people and conditions. Salary of smal! consid- 
eration. Prefer to work in middle west. Address 
“F.C.” care of Printers’ Ink. 


Man Who Can Sell Goods 
By Mail 


has a propos'tion to make toa 
manufacturer or department store who wants 
to increase, or create, a mail order business, 
Ten years’ experience in advertising work. 
A leading mail order advertising man has said, 
“If any one questions your ability refer him 
to me.’’ Will give all my time to your busi- 
ness. Write me now. “SEWARD," care of 
Printers’ Ink. 














PRESS OLIPPINGS 





iINAANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 

Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 
trade and industry. Write for terms, 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 


H 





OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
: 106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 


Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EE HARRIS-DIBBLE CO. for PUBLISH- 
ING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 

Phone 4383 Gramercy, 46 W. 24th St., New York. 
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/ROLL OF HONOR 








for one year. 


So 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
In. a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies-printed for every issue 
These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


Printers’ INk’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 19:0) 
92,615 est advertising medium in Alabama. 
Montcomery, Advertiser, net av. year IgQII, 
Dy. 17,569; Sun., 22,288. Guarantees daily 3 
times, and Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


CALIFORNIA 


KAK KK 


San Francisco Zxaminer. 
Net paid circulation for 1a 
months ending Dec. 31, 191%: 
Average, Daily and Sunday, net 
paid circulation 108,123; dis- 
tribution, 109,752. Average, 
Daily only, net paid, 97,827; 
average distribution, 99,394. 
Average, Sunday only, net paid, 
179,817; average distribution, 
181,816. The absolute correct- 
ness of these figures is guaran- 
teed by Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Co., who wil! pay $100 to the 
first person who will success- 
fully controvert the accuracy of 
these figures. The Examiner is 
the ONLY newspaper in San 
Francisco with the Printers’ 
Ink Guarantee Star. The circ. 
of the Examuner is greater than 
that of other morning paners of 
San Francisco COMBINED; is 
by far the greatest newspaper 
circ, on the Pacific Coast, and is 
the largest circ. of any morning 
or even’g newspaper in America 
selling for more than one cent. 


COLORADO : 
Denver, 7imes. Second in circulation in the | 


city. Daily average, July Ist, 1910,-June 30, 
Igit, 26,822. , 
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CONNECTICUT 

Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 19:9, 1,729; average for 1910, 7,801. 

Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1909, 1,739; ro10, 7,873. 

New Haven, Avening Register, daily. Aver. for 
I910(s\\ orn) 19,096 daily 2c. ; Sunday, 14,763, sc. 

New Haven, Union. Largest paid circ. Av. 
year 1011, 17,993 daily. Paper non-returnable. 

Norwalk, Avening Hour. Average circulation 
1911, 3.645. Carries half page of wants. 

Watsrbucy, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1911, Daily, 7,515; Sunday, 7,659. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 





Daily ; verage 1911,57,797 (@@). Carrier delivery. 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis, Dy, '11, 15,083; Dec., 
"11, 18,267. E. Katz Sp. A. A., N.Y. and Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


We He We We We Ie 


EB. 
Ss > 
Ig9lo, Sunday 624,607, Daily 
210,657, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
forced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price to one cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 
The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 


other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRiNT. 
§@™ The absolute correctness ~ 





of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred doHars to ‘the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


KI kek 


Champaign, News. Leading paper in field. 
(Champaign-Urbana.) Average year 1911, 5,327. 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1911, 9,114 

Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for JoI!, 


21,140 
INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Igri, 
12,805. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye Average 1911, daily, 
9,426; Sunday, 10,381. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.'10), 35,663. 
Evening Tribune, 19,103 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 64,766—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field 

Dubuque, 7imes-Fournal, morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; Sun. 11,426. 

Washington, Eve. Fournal. Only daily. in 
county. 1,956 subscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, 53rd year; Av dy. 
year 1911, 8,139. Waterloo pop., 27,000. 


KENTUCKY 

Lexington, Herald. Sworn average 1911, 7,695. 
When you advertise in Lexington Herald, you 
cover Central Kentucky.” 

Louisville, Courier-Journal. 
daily and Sunday, 28,911. 

Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1931 net paid 47,956. ; 


Average IoIt, 
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MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
3910, 9,819. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for \o11, daily 


10 
Portland, Evening = Average for 1911, 
daily 17,625. Sunday Telegram, 12,018. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1911, 79,626. For Dec., 
1911, 77,102. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
GUAR latest circulation rating accorded 
wall Ge: the News is guaranteed by the 
TEED Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Hvening Transcrift (@@). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 


Kee Ww ve we wr 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1911, 184,614—Dec. av., 187,178. 
Sunday 
1911, 8323,147—Dec. av., 324,476. 
Advertising Totals: 1911, 8,376,061 lines 
Gain, 1911, 447,953 lines 


2,227,821 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want’’ ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1911, to December 31, 1911. 


We We I We He HY 


Boston, Daily Post. Greatest Jan. of the 
Boston Post. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
868,600, gain of 27,023 copies per day over 
Jan., 1911. Sunday Post, 317,671, gain of 
11,052 copies per Sunday over Jan., 1911. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1910 av. 8,643. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Zvening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1909, 
16,539; 1910, 16,662; 1911, 16.987. ‘Two cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly, 

Salem, Lvening News. Actual daily average 
for 1910, 18,763. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
*11,19,031, The “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’g circ. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan’s only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1911, daily 
10,920. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Farmers’ 7 ribune, twice-a-week. 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1910, 28,118. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1911, 103,728. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating ratin 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most proftably. 
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Minneapolis, Fournxal, Dziiy "5 
and Sunday (@@). Im ior av- 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 78,119. In 191% aversive 
Sunday circulation, 82,2u3, 
Daily average circulation {or 
January, 1912, evening only, 
17,945. Average Sunday circ 
lation for Jan., 1912, 82,887, 
(Van. 1, 1908, subscription ra: -s 
were raised from $4.80 to $6 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolu 


©0 ly guaranteed by the Printe:s 
Ink Publishing Company. 


OTRCULATION winneapolis, Tridux-, W. J, 


Murphy, publisher. Es: ablished 

1867. Oldest Minneapoi's daily, 

Average circulation of daily 

Tribune for year ending 
by Printers’ Dec. 31, 1910, 91,260. Average 
Ink need circulation of Sunday 7ridwns 
ing Company for same period, 81,523. 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1911, 123,829 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier, covers Southern New 
Jersey, 9,968 average year III. 

Camden, Post-Telegram. 10,416 daily average 
1911. Camden’s oldest daily. 

Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 

Trenton, Evening Times. 1c—’07, 20,270; ‘ob, 
21,326; 2c—’oo, 19,062; "10, 19,238; ‘11, 20,115. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1911, 18,861. It's the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn”. Daily 
average for 9 months, Ig1I, 60,003. 
Buffalo, Courier, morn. Ave., 1911, Sunday, 
97,764; daily, 60,268; Zagusrer, evening, 33,891. 
Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average for 
1909, 94,307; 1910, 94,232; 1911, 94,724. 
Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. 7h¢e More . 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1911, 6,237. 


NEW YORE CITY 
Largest high-class 


cf be G lo be evening circulation. 


Counts only cash sales. Net cash daily average, 
Sept. 1, 1911, to Jan. 1, 1912, 180,670, A.A. A. 
and N. W. Ayer & Son certificates. 
New York, The Worid Actualav,. 1910, Morn 
ing, 362,108. Evening,411,320. Sunday, 467,664. 
Schenectady, Gasette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1911, 20,817. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 
Troy, Record. Av. circulation 1911, 
‘A. M., 6,822; P. M., 18,736) 24,057. Only 
Paper in city which has permitted A.A. 
examination, and made public thereport 
Utica, National Electrical Contractor, m0 
Average for 19i1, 3,626. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte, News, oniy Evening ‘and Sunday 
paper in two Carolinas, The .Vews leads. 


OHIO 


Bucyrus, Evening Telegraph. Daily average 
for 1910 1,783. Fournal, weekly, 976. 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1911: Daily 95,129; Sunday, 126,191. 
For Dec., 1911, 96,349 daily; Sunday, 129,111. 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'10, 16,696; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoman. Ave. Jan., 1912, 
daily, 41,890; Sunday, 48,579. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, 7imes, daily. 21,494 average, 
A larger guaranteed paid 


Jan., 1912. 

circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 
Johnstown, 7ribune. Average for Nov., 

Ig1t, 14,965. The recognized “‘home”’ 


paper of Juhnstown. Largst circulation 
of any paper published in the city. 


Philadelphia. The Press (Q@) is 
Philadetphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for Jan., 1912, 
$6,663; the Sunday Press, 174,272, 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1911, 12,828, 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
Ig1t, 16,849. In its goth year. 
Independent.. Has Chester Co. 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
aper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening; best me- 
dium of anthracite field for advertising purposes. 

York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1911. 
18,627. (A. A. A. certificate.) 


GUAR 
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RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket vexing 7imes. Average circuia- 
tion for 1911, 20,297—sworn, 


Providence, Daily Yournal. Average 
for 1911, 38,067 (O@). Sunday, 82,588 
(©). Lvening Bulletin, 60,486 aver- 
age 191i. 


Westerly, Daily Sux, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn, and R.1. Cir., 1911, 6,445. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Zvening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily av. Aug. to Aug., 7,708, 9 mos. '11, 8,246, 


VERMONT 
Barre, Times, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1911, 5,754. Examined by A.A.A. 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1911, 3,166, Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A.A A, 
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VIRGINIA 
Danville, The Bee (eve.) Aver. Jan, 1912, 
6,157. The Register (morn.), av. Jan. °12, 8,186. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times | 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its 1911 cir. of 
64,005 daily, $8,746 Sunday, rare 
quality. It is a gold mark paper 
| a of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. The Times in. 1911 beat its 
nearest competitor by over two million lines In 
advertising carried. 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1911, daily, 
19,001. Sunday, 27,288. 
Tacoma, News. Average 
19,210. 


for year 1911, 


WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac, Daily C lth. A g 
year 1911,8,971. Established over 40 years ago. 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, January, 
1912, daily 6,016; semi-weekly, 1,726, 





Madison, State Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age circulation for year 1911, 7,917. 


Milwaukee, ‘Ihe Evening Wis- 
cousin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for year 1911, 44,766, an 
increase of over 3,000 daily aver- 
age overigio, The Evening Wis- 
consin’s circulation is a home cir- 
culation that counts, and with- 

out question enters more actual homes 
than any other Milwaukee paper. Every lead- 
ing local business house uses “full copy.’’ 
Every leading foreign advertiser uses Milwau- 
kee’s popular home paper. Minimum rate 
5 cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Foreign Rep., 
5024 Metropolitan Bldg, New York, Eddy & 
Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. 


Milwaukee, The Milwaukee 
‘ournal (eve.) Daily Av. circ. 
or 12 mos. 1¢11, 65,446. This is 
double the circulation of any 
other Milwaukee evening daily. 
Paid city circulation twice as 
large as that of any other Mil- 
waukee paper. The Yournail carried more ad- 
vertising in 1911 than any other Milwaukee 
paper. Advertising rate 7c. per line flat. C. D. 
Bertolet, Mgr. Foreign, Boyce Bldg., Chicago; 
J. F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


UA 
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Racine, (Wis.) Journal-News. Journal pur- 
chased News Jan. 8, 1912. December circulation, 
Journal, 6,126. Combined issue now 7,665. Un- 
qualited largest, proven, sworn and detailed 
list in city and county. 


MANITOBA, CAN, 

Winnipeg, free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1910, daily, 46,181; daily Dec., 1911, 
67,761; weekly 1910, 26,446; Dec., 1911, 28,732. 

Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada’s National 
German weekly. Av. 1911, 22,025. Rates s6c. in. 


ONTARIO, CAN, 
Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1910, 3,168, 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 
year 1911, 104,197.. Largest in Camada. . 
Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1911, 46,952 
daily ;66,897 weekly. Highest quality circulation, 
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| The Want-Ad Mediums || 


This list is intended to contain! the names of those ublications ; 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. f "a 


A large volume of 








want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears, 











CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
THE Evening aad Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’’ says the Vost-office 
Review, and that's why the Daily News is 
Chicago's ** want ad "’ directory. 


i bie E Chicago Bxaminer with its 624,607 Sun- 
day circulation and 210,657 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West, 


INDIANA 
‘THE Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind., is 
the leading **WantAd”’ Medium of the State. 
Rate l cent per word. Sunday circulation over 
3 times that of any other Sunday paper pub- 
lished inthe State. 


MAINE 
TH Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Tes Boston Auening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


He te We yr We We 


TH Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

- 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,666 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
riewspaper. 


WI WW We 


MINNESOTA 


THE Minneapolis Tribune is'the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 





CIRCULATI'N THE Minneapolis . 
the Leading want a 

of the great Northwesi 
more paid want ads 
other daily newspaper, either 
Minneapolis or St. Pa Classi. 
tied wants printed in Decc., "ll, 
amounted to'183,557 lines. The 
by Printers’ number of individual advertise. 
Ink Pub. Co. ™ents published was 26573 
Rates: l cent.a word, cash with 

the order ;—or 10 cents a line, where charged. All 
advertising in the daily appears.in both the 
morning and evening editions for the one charge 


iowme is 
medium 

arrying 
oan any 


00 | 
west’s Greatest Want Ad Me-lo! 
dium. No free or cuf-rate ad- 
vertisements and absolutely nc 
questionabl: advertising accepr- 

ed at any price. Ei 


Eight cents 

per agate line it charged. Cash 

©©@ | order one cent a word, mini 
mum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 


Ts Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwes¢ Missouri 
One centa 


THE Minneapolis Journa.,(7  } 
¢ daily and Sunday. The Nort! 


combined, because it gives results. 
word. Minimum, l6c. 


NEW YORE 


TH Albany Evening Fournai, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


HE Buffalo Evensng News is read in over gos 

of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


OHIO 


THe Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation 


PENNSYLVANIA 


TH Chester, Pa:, 7émes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 


paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTTAR 


TH" Salt Lake 7ribwee—Get results—-Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada: 
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“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 


[ (OO) Gold Mark Papers @O@) | 











ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Daily average, 
‘IL, 67,513.(@O.) Delivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers' Helper (@@), Chicago. Only ‘Gold 
Mark"’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. F 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read. by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, Amerscan Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Bvening Transcript (O@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in poston. 

Worcester L’ Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Fournal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Hagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magasine (@@). There are a few 
peopie in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magasine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Ratiway Journal (@@). Covers 
thoroughly the electric railway interests of 
the world, MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO. 


Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 


circulation over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO. 





Engineering News (QO). Established 
1874. The leading civil engineering paper in 








the world. Av. circulation over 19,000 weekly. 





Engineering Record (QQ). The most 
progressive civilengineering journal inthe world. 


Circulation quadrupled in 9 years, now 


8,000 
and over weekly. seen dthie’ iene NGCO. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magasine(@@). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
Specimen copy upon request. Subscription 

263 Broadway, New York City. 


Agents Want 











| number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality of their circulation."* 


New York Herald (Q@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 

‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post." 
—Printers’ Ink. 

Scientific American (©) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the worid. 

‘The New York 7#mes(@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales ot the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York 7ribune (QQ), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(@@) the best and most influential! 
fruit growers paper published in the world, 
monthly, illustrated. $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (O@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
Jan., 1912, sworn net average, Daily, 85,563; 
Sunday, 174,272. 


‘THE PITTSBURG 
©) DISPATCH @o 


The paper that j advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (@@), only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘'ennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
Peary nd and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 

unday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASH:NGTON 


The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads all other Seattle © 


and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 

The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. : ‘The home 
paper that deserves tirst consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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No Saturation Point 
for Printers’ Ink 
Advertisers 


Like the old riddle of the horse and the 
stick of candy, “the harder you lick it, the 
faster it goes.” Read what Wm. H. Ran- 
kin, Vice-President of the Mahin Adver- 
tising Company of Chicago, says about it: 





*** Our last page advertisement in Printers’ 
Ink has already brought us fifty percent 
more in dollars and cents than the adver-— 
tisement cost us with no indication of a 
let-up. In orders coming in from leading 
advertising men of America Printers’ Ink 
has always been the best seller of Mahin 
Advertising Data Books and this year it is 
outdoing its own previous records. 


WM. H. RANKIN, Vice-—Pres. 
MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 











Perhaps you would like to reach the 
“leading advertising men of America”? 


If you still have doubts as to the best 
way to do it—ask Mr. Rankin—he knows. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing ‘Co. 
12 West 31st Street New York City 
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$500.00 In Cash Prizes 


For years we have been telling advertisers and 
advertising agencies of the merits of “Home 
Life” as an advertising medium. 


We have been setting forth its value as a small- 
town-field publication, and the advantage of con- 
tinuous and liberal use of our advertising col- 
umns. 


. .We know there are many advertising managers, 
copy writers and advertising students who could 
give us valuable ideas, and to secure these ideas 
we offer prizes aggregating $500.00 in cash—for 
the best worked out plans to advertise “Home 
Life” among advertisers and advertising agen- 
cies—to be awarded as follows: 


First Prize $300.00 
SECOND PRIZE 

THIRD PRIZE 

FourtH PRIZE 

FirtH Prize 

StxtH Prize 

SEVENTH PRIZE 


Consider “Home Life” as a business proposition, 
to be presented by you to business men. 


Any information regarding the magazine and 
the territory it covers, that you think will be 
helpful to you in developing your ideas, will be 
furnished .upon request. Address, Publisher, 
Home Life.—Chicago, III. , 


All plans must be in our hands by April 15, 1912. 


JURY OF AWARD 


J. M. Hopxins, Gen. Mgr., Printers’ Ink. 
Car. P. Jounson, Copy Dept., Lord & Thomas. 
J. F. Ryan, V. P., Taylor-Critchfield Corp. 

J. F. Matteson, Megr., Gundlach Adv. Agency. 


Announcement of the result of the contest will 
appear in one of the May issues of Printers’ Ink. 


Address: FRANK O. BALCH, Publisher 


HOME LIFE - Chicago, 
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